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THE OUTLOOK. 


After a session of 247 days Congress has finally 
adjourned and gone home, to the great relief of the 
country at large. Credit should be given it for what- 
ever measures of national importance it adopted, 
and among these are to be enumerated the establish- 
ment of a tribunal for the adjudication of the re- 
mainder of the Alabama claims; a law against 
polygamy, one of the most valuable acts of the 
session; a bill providing for the extension of the 
National Bank charters ; the passage of a three per 
cent. funding act; and a law providing for the 
comfort and protection of immigrants, and regulating 
immigration soas to prevent the landing of paupers and 
convicts. On the debit side of the account must be 
placed the anti-Chinese bill—one of the worst pieces 
of legislation ever adopted by the national legislature 
—and the River and Harbor bill, made a law in the 
face of the President’s veto and of the all but unani- 
mous voice of public opinion throughout all parts of 
the country. Congress also showed its inability to 
deal with the tariff by referring it to a Commission, 
not for the purpose of obtaining information upon 
which future legislation might be based but for the 
simple purpose of getting rid of a troublesome ques- 
tion which it felt its inability to intelligently discuss 
and settle. Party lines largely disappeared during 
the session except upon questions of contested seats; 
the responsibility for the anti-Chinese bill and the 
River and Harbor bill being about equally divided 
between both parties. That a legislative body in 
which Mr. Robeson was a leader was an assemblage 
of politicians acd not of statesmen goes without 
saying, and the two pieces of legislation which will 
forever cast reproach upon the session were simply 
bids for votes, in which each party endeavored to out- 
bid the other. The whole session affords abundant 
evidence that the work of both the great parties is 
practically done; that political convictions have 
yielded to political policies, and that the political 
future of the country must pass into other hands for 
honest and statesmanlike guidance. 





The Kansas Republicans, true to their record, have 
come out with a strong positive platform which is a 
model of conciseness and definiteness. They declare 
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themselves unqualifiedly ‘in favor of the prohibition 
of the manufacture or sals of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage, and pledge” themselves ‘‘ to such addi- 
tional legislation as shall secure the rigid enforce- 
ment of the constitutional provision upon this sub- 
ject in all parts of the State ;” they request the next 
legislature to submit an amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the State securing to women the right of 
suffrage ; they demand the enactment of laws pre- 
venting unjust discrimination by railroad companies, 
and providing for freight aud passenger tariffs that 
will protect the interests of the public and the imme- 
diate and strict enforcement of all State laws for the 
regulation of railways; they indorse President 
Arthur’s veto of the River and Harbor bill, and they 
nominate upon this platform Governor St. John ; thus 
fulfilling the prediction of Mr. Neal Dow contained 
in a letter which we publish in another column. 
This platform is the most hopeful and refreshing 
statement that has come from any political conven- 
tion for along time past. It makes no evasions, 
indulges in no generalizations ; it does not attempt to 
resuscitate dead issues ; it meets present issues fairly 
and squarely. It is nota perfect platform for a na- 
tional party, but it is hopeful as an indication of the 
re-entrance of conviction into political life. 





Civil Service Reformers will find another beautiful 
example of the present spoils system in the method of 
appointing new clerks recently pursued in one of the 
Departments at Washington. If reports are true 
women were entirely excluded, although on the ground 
of incompetency nothing seems to have been urged 
against them. The large majority of the positions 
were divided amongst leading politicians, Senator 
Cameron getting eighteen clerks, Senator Logan 
seven, Representative White, of Kentucky, twenty- 
one, and other gentlemen in the same proportion. A 
mere statement of these facts is sufficient to bring out 
the absolute absurdity of a system which makes offices 
the rewards and the spoils of party service and di- 
vides them up like other merchandise. The future 
historian of the country wili look upon such a state 
of affairs as a curious survival of barbarism, Pres- 
ident McCosh, in a brief but effective letter on Civil 
Service Keform, in the ‘‘ Times,” says very truly that 
colleges by their officers and students should 
speak out strongly and emphatically on this subject. 
This is areform which has been largely set in motion 
by the educated men of the country out of practical 
politics, and one of its very best features is the grow- 
ing interest and co-operation of such menin the 
movement, It affords a fine opportunity to test the 
teaching which colleges have been listening to for the 
last decade touching the relations of educated men to 
public life in this country. If such men can only be 
induced to take a more active part in political strug- 
gles, the result would be quite as valuable to the 
country as the reform of the Civil Service itself. 





In Egyptian matters the last week has been one of 
preparation, Troops are being rapidly dispatched 
from England, and Sir Garnet Wolseley will have ar- 
rived in Alexandria before this paper reaches its 
readers. He is a general who never moves until he 
believes himself to be thoroughly prepared, and this 
is one of the elements of his very successful career. 
His arrival is likely to be followed by immediate ag- 
gressive action. There are indications that the Eug- 
ligh force in Egypt is unusually well prepared for the 
campaign it has undertaken. The climate there will 
be almost as dangerous an enemy to the English 
soldiers as Arabi’s forces, and the English people are 
noting with satisfaction that thorough preparations 
are being made in provisions, dress, and a large 
medical staff, to meet any emergency arising from 
this cause. The Sultan after much vacillation has 
finally declared Arabi Pasha a rebel, but the con- 
ditions upon which Turkish troops will be landed in 
Egypt are still in dispute, and the temper of the 
English is plainly averse to any complications in that 





direction. England insists that the Turkish troops 
shall not be moved without the consent of Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley, and it is quite likely that the discus- 
sions of the conference will be kept up until the 
English have accomplished their purpose, and the 
presence of Turkish troops will no longer be neces- 
sary. 





The Gladstone Ministry is visibly gaining strength, 
Mr. Gladstone, in two masterly speeches, has reas- 
sured the Radicals, who were beginning to fear that 
the Liberals would be forced into an aggressive for- 
eign policy. Mr. Gladstone declared that England 
has gone to war to preserve interests which she has 
in common with the whole civilized world ; that the 
Suez Canal must be kept open not only as a highway 
to India but as a highway for the general commerce 
of Christendom, and that this result can only be se- 
cured by sustaining in the country through which it 
passes an orderly and legal government ; that Eng- 
land does not war with the people of Egypt nor with 
the Mohammedan religion, but to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a military tyranny ; and that annexation 
is not even thought of. The government has also 
gained strength by the retreat of the House of Lords 
from their position on the Arrears bill. The Lords 
made two important amendments to the bill, one of 
which would have substantially defeated its purpose, 
The amendment providing that landlords should have 
a perpetual lien on the tenant right for any loss 
entailed by the operation of the act Mr. Gladstone 
accepted, limiting it, however, to cases of sales with- 
in seven years, and allowing the landlord to recover 
his loss to the extent of one year’s rent only, pro- 
vided the tenant right, when sold, brings asum equal 
to three years’ rent. The amendment requiring the 
tenant to obtain the assent of the landlord before ap- 
plying for the benefit of the Arrears act Mr. Glad- 
stone refused to entertain, and the amendment was 
lost in the House of Commons by a large majority, 
Had the House of Lords adhered to their position 
another collision between the two bodies would have 
been inevitable, but the peers refused to follow the 
rash and ill-considered leadership of the Marquis of 
Salisbury and finally passed the bill as amended by 
the Commons. 





The progress of France toward constitutional gov- 
ernment would be discouraging if one did not call to 
mind her past history, and the fact that political edu- 
cation is the most difficult kind of training to acquire, 
So far under the present republic the average life of 
a Ministry has been less than a year, and every stu- 
dent of constitutional history knows that if such rapid 
changes are not absolutely perilous they are full of 
mischievous elements, and are sure indications of a 
transitional condition of affairs. The difficulty in 
France arises from the fact that the functions of 
the different departments of government are not 
sufficiently respected, the Assembly absorbing the 
powers which should be divided between the legisla- 
tive body and the executive. The position of the 
French President is an anomalous one, which must 
certainly be modified before a stable and lasting 
adjustment of powers and duties is established. The 
Ministry under the present régime, instead of guiding 
the Assembly and shaping the policy of the govern- 
ment, merely follows the lead of the popular body, 
and is therefore without a policy and in continual 
danger of being thrown over by its masters, The 
new cabinet, with M. Duclere as Premier, is a collec- 
tion of mediocrities selected by tacit compromise of 
all parties, and will simply endeavor to carry out the 
will of the Assembly so far as that will can be ascer- 
tained, But no Ministry can be sure of knowing the 
will of the Assembly from day to day. One cabinet 
was recently dismissed beczuse its foreign policy was 
too warlike; and the last cabinet because its Egyp- 
tian policy was too peaceful. The French Assembly is 
proverbially fickle, and the cabinet which depends 
for its life upon keeping in harmony with it cannot 





count upon any very extended term of office, 
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One of the most hopeful indications in recent 
French politics is the speech of M. Clemenceau, the 
leader of the extreme Left or radical section of the 
Republicans. The foreign policy of France for 
centuries has been, in the main, one of greed and 
military ambition. The splendid traditions of their 
military history have been the bane of the French 
people, and nothing better indicates the growth of 
sound and rational political character in France than 
the ground taken by M. Clemenceau in his speech 
on Egypt. He declared that France should forsake 
the traditional foreign policy of the Monarchy and 
the Empire, and accept one in accord with Repub- 
lican institutions and principles ; should aim only at 
moral conquests and regard war as an economical 
heresy; that a Republic could not consistently 
adopt any line of action with regard to foreign na- 
tions which was not based on righteousness. The 
speech was a noble plea for the same kind of mo- 
rality in the dealings of nations which is accepted 
as imperative in the dealings of individuals. What 
gives it greater significance is the fact that it was 
enthusiastically applauded by all parties in the As- 
sembly, and has made so great an impression on the 
French people at large that some observers regard 
it as the beginning of a new departure in France. 





The greatest event of the year in the art world was 
the recent production of Wagner’s new opera 
‘* Parsifal,” at Bayreuth. It was predicted after the 
splendid performance of the trilogy six years ago 
that the experiment could never be successfully re- 
peated, but, as has continually happened in the 
history of the great composer, the prophecies of 
skeptics remain signally unfulfilled. In the almost 
religious enthusiasm of the singers, in the intense 
popular appreciation, in all the elements of artistic 
presentation, ‘‘ Parsifal” appears to have rivaled its 
predecessors. Heretofore Wagner’s themes have been 
mainly medieval and national, but ‘‘Parsifal,” of 
which some account has been given in the Science and 
Art column, has distinctively a religious subject, and 
has apparently received distinctively religious treat- 
ment from the composer. When one remembers how 
much unworthy and frivolous music has occupied the 
stage of late years, the fact that the beautiful drama 
of the Holy Grail has received a worthy musical set- 
ting, and been listened to with almost religious devo- 
tion by lovers cf art from all parts of the world, is in- 
eontrovertible evidence that the elements of a great art 
development are still present in modern civilization. 
With all his faults and exaggerations Wagner stands 
for an essential truth, gredtness and vitality in art. 








THE TRUE SEEKING. 


HERE are thousands of men and women to 
whom truth is the only real thing in life, and 
who are seeking it with whole-hearted devotion ; to 
whom no sorrows are too great, no burdens too 
heavy, no roads too hard if they can but find it. 
And yet to such as these, God’s chosen ones in spirit 
and purpose, there are hours of doubt and darkness 
because so many questions remain unanswered, so 
many problems unsolved, so many lines of thought 
end only in clouds and mists. The world has need 
of these earnest seekers, who carry through all their 
perplexities a lofty and unchanging purpose, and 
whose devotion and purity of soul would make them 
guides and teachers if they but pressed resolutely 
and unhesitatingly on to God. In how many com- 
munities are there sincere and honest men and 
women who would give new and fresher impulse to 
the religious life about them if they were not them- 
selves confused and weakened by their doubts! To 
ail such it may be said that there is no greater mis- 
take than to suppose that by searching any man can 
find God, or that the illimitable universe will clear 
itself of clouds when the flickering light of a human 
intelligence is thrown upon it. 

Not truth but character is the end of life. Life is 
fall of the revelation of truth; nature, history and 
the Bible are so many lamps which the hand of infi- 
nite love has set in the darkness; but they are 
lamps to light up man’s path heavenward, not suns 
to make the whole universe through which he moves 
luminous to his understanding. God does not stop 
in his vast enterprises that men may study his plans 
an@ learn the secrets of his methods, Christ never 
disclosed’a single fact to satisfy human curiosity ; 
those ‘who came to him seeking for a sign went away 
ufanswered. His work was with wants of heart and 
life 80 many and so pressing that what had taken 
place in'the past or was to occur in the future was 
fox the moment of no importance. An army on the 
field of battle would gain no victories if it broke 





ranks to study the hiskory of the conflict ; the duty, 


and the only duty, of the hour is to move swiftly and 
strike heavily. The full revelation waits for the 
hour when we shall be prepared to receive it, and 
that preparation is moral rather than intellectual, 

The world learns very slowly that character is the 
supreme achievement in life, and that intellect is in 
its right place only when it is used to secure that re- 
sult. Other ages deified strength of body, and made 
its possession the basis of place and power in soci- 
ety; this century worships mind, and brings all 
things to its judgment as ifit were the final and 
supreme authority in the world; a wiser future will 
test all things by moral standards, and understand 
clearly that character is the end toward which all 
gifts and possessions and faculties point. If the 
divine revelation is meant to be an entire and final 
disclosure of the universe to the mind it is a failure ; 
if it is intended to reveal what is necessary for the 
formation of character, who can point out its imper- 
fections ? Where is there any failure to set the right 
and the wrong in broad and unmistakable contrast, 
to put vice and virtue in their true places, to bring 
out the beauty and blessing of righteousness and the 
horror and misery of sin? Whatever perplexities 
lie across the path of the truth-seeker when he en- 
deavors to understand the mysteries of existenc3, 
the path of right living runs like a shining way across 
the darkness. God has set lamps of truth along the 
road so that no wayfarer, though he were the sim- 
plest, can lose his way. 

In all his revelations God treats us as children who 
need the simplest teaching, not as peers whose ex- 
amination and criticism he invites. If Humboldt 
would educate his little child he does not set the 
great Cosmos, whose secrets are so familiar to him, 
before the boy, but comes to him with explanations 
of the simple things that lie abcut him, waiting with 
the assurance of a large wisdom for the hour when 
the child’s mind shall have expanded to vaster 
things. The great Teacher who began so long ago 
to lead men in the paths of wisdom, who made him- 
self visible through signs and symbols to the feeble 
or e3 who had no power to approach him in the spirit, 
who spoke more and more plainly through the 
mouths of the prophets, who in the fullness of time 
took upon himself the form of man and was a visible 
Healer, Guide and Sacrifice in the world, and who is 
continually making his plans for men more and more 
viain in the wide movement of bistory, holds no 
pupil back in the pursuit of truth ; but he makes no 
mistakes ; he advances to higher grade no half pre- 
pared student. In his eyes to krow a truth is not to 
understand it with the mind alone, but to live it, to 
make it part and parcel of one’s very nature, There 
is no other truth-seeking that is worthy of the 
name, 

Some of us are continually asking for more truth; 
but have we learned yet al] there is to know about 
the things that seem plain to us? Have we made 
all the truth we have found part of ourselves ? 
There is the truth of purity ; are we perfectly pure? 
There is the truth of unselfishness ; have we forgot- 
ten ourselves? There is the truth of absolute in- 
tegrity ; is all our life stainless in its clear light ? 
There is the deep, deep truth of love ; does it inspire, 
direct and transform our innermost thoughts? If 
not, let us wait until we have learned these things 
before we ask God to roll back the doors of the un- 
seen universe for our curious eyes, 








PARTY RESPONSIBILITY. 

ATTHEW ARNOLD is fond of charging upon 

the English race the fault of accepting 
phrases for facts and political platforms for polit- 
ical achievements. In this way political parties 
keep their supremacy over the popular imag- 
ination long after they have finished whatever 
work was given them todo, This is a fault, how- 
ever, not of the English race exclusively, but of hu- 
man nature everywhere ; the tendency is universal to 
keep alive telling phrases about the rights of man 
which have been the rallying cries in past times, and 
to condone present negligence and corruption by an 
appeal to a glorious history. Politicians understand 
this trait perfectly and are continually turning it to 
their personal advantage. No body of politicians 
ever put forth a declaration which did not recall the 
historical achievements of their party in the most 
vigorous and decisive language. The vitality of 
political parties is astonishing, and can only be ex- 
plained by remembering the spell which party 
phrases and party histories are able to cast over the 
popular imagination, Men continue to cast their 


baltots with parties which, while affirming ancient 


party principles, are openly neglecting or violating 
those very principles, .The life of a political party 
isin the convictions which create and give it impulse 
and direetion ; its body is whatever organization it 
may create to secure its ends, It isa singular fact that 
the orgamization or body often continues to perform 
its ons long afterthe life has utterly died cut. 
The “‘ machine ” element is never prominent in the 
early stages of a party’s life. When political con- 
victions are intense and vigorous, and political spirit, 
in consequence, is hot and aggressive, ‘‘ machines ” 
and ‘* bosses” are in the background ; the man of 
power is the man whose zeal and intelligence and 
vigor of faith make him the mouth-piece and leader 
of popular opinion. But when the reverse of this 
state of affairs occurs, when party convictions have 
borne their fruit in legislation and the purposes for 
which a party was organized have been accomplished, 
then the machine comes out in bold relief, and the man 
of power is the man who can manage it most dex- 
trously and get the most from it. It is a sure indi- 
cation of the decay of parties and their imminent 
disruption when the appeal is continually made to 
party traditions, and when the assurances of success 
are found, not in the righteousness of the cause and 
the supremacy of the principle embodied in the plat- 
form, but in the efficiency of the party machinery. 

There is a widespread misconception as to what 
political parties really are, The politicians are fond 
of teaching that a party is a permanent organization 
of men whose movements are to be directed by their 
leaders ; an army organized, disciplined and officered 
to secure such ends as its commander may deem 
wise and proper. As a matter of fact, a party is 
nothing but an association of men who accept cer- 
tain principles and unite themselves for the purpose 
of securing the incorporation of those principles into 
the national policy or the national legislation, When 
this result is secured the party as such ought to cease 
to exist, unless the same body of voters have, in the 
meantime, agreed upon some new and further princi- 
ples. The first view has been carried so far and 
pressed so vigorously by politicians in these days of 
feeble political convictions that a reaction has been 
evident for some time past, and it is likely that party 
bonds will sit far more lightly upon voters in the 
future than in the past. Political trickery and self- 
ish and corrupt party management have seriously 
shaken the faith of a considerable body of American 
votersin party government. Charles Dickens, whose 
position as a reporter in the House of Commons 
gave him considerable insight into the workings ef 
party government in England, never hesitated to 
avow his contempt for all political parties and his 
disbelief in the honesty and permanence of the sys- 
tem. The trouble, however, is not so much with 
the system as with the manner in which it is used. 
At present in all popular governments parties are a 
necessity. The thing to do is to hold them to strict 
responsibility and to keep them within the limits of 
proper political action. When parties become or- 
ganizations for the purpose of keeping certain men in 
and certain men out of power, no matter what their 
achievements have been or how great their services 
to the country, it is time that all intelligent, honest 
voters should desert them. 


It is a favorite plan of politicians to kill independ- 
ent movements by representing to the dissatisfied 
voter that any division in the party means the success 
of the opposition ; in this way an atmosphere of polit- 
ical treason is thrown about an independent ballot. 
Such sophistry is easily answered by remembering 
that a party exists not to win victories but to serve 
the best interests of the country, and those interests 
are often best served by securing its defeat at. the 
hands of its friends, A defeat is the only rebuke 
which a politician can understand ; he thrives under 
newspaper criticism and remains unabashed when 
investigating committees condemn him, but a defeat 
at the polls means a loss of political patronage, and 
that is his death blow unless he is able to get back 
into power. It is probable that the days of both the 
great parties in this country are numbered ; they will 
survive only so long as they have no vigorous antago- 
nist. The politicians in both parties are, simply 
driving bargains with each other and playing into 
each other’s hands, There are men on both sides 
who stand above this traffic, but they have ceased.to 
control. The standard of ability and character in 
public life is lower than it has ever been in the his- 
tory of the country, and lower because convictions 
and principles have gone to the rear and trickery 
and political cunning have taken the leadersbip,.: A 
swift and powerful reaction is inevitable and seannot 





come too soon, The country is weary of statesmen. 
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who divide on necessary legislation and unite on de- 
moralizing schemes, When the new party adopts its 
platform and nominates its candidates let it plainly 
understand that it accepts also a new standard of 
responsibility. 








NOTES. 


Readers of The Christian Union this week will find a pleas- 
ant glimpse of the mountains of North Carolina in Miss 
Jones's descriptive article; the Rev. Spyridion Smith describes 
an experience which many others have Joubtless shared in 
listening to ‘‘An Old Hymn ;” Mrs. Bradford makes so able 
and brilliant a plea for ‘“‘Swinburne asa Critic” that even 
those who dissent from her estimate of the poet's critical 
faculty will read what she has to say with great interest; 
Mr. Neal Dow replies in a characteristically outspoken letter 
to certain statements in The Christian Union of August 3 ; 
Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, one of the most brilliant and 
promising writers of romance in the country, begins a dra- 
matic story entitled, ‘‘The Three Bridges,” which will be 
completed next week; in the Home the always interesting 
subject of the training of children is discussed by Nellie 
Burns; while Mrs. Allen’s delightful narrative of ‘The 
Days when We Went Gypsying” is concluded; Mr. Forman 
describes the home of the prairie dogs for the benefit of the 
younger readers ; on the ‘‘Science and Art” page will be 
found a very interesting report of experiments at Houghton 
Farm, by Dr. Halsted ; Mrs. Oliphant’s charming “‘ Literary 
History of England” is reviewed in the ‘‘ Books and Au- 
thors” column. Mr. Boyesen’s romantic ballad speaks for 
itself. 


Weare glad to receive and publish the following protest 
against a deduction from Universalist doctrine which it is 
but juet to Mr. Foster to say has been sometimes drawn by 
the disciples of that doctrine as well as by its opponents. 
But it is certain that the terribleness of sin has never been 
more eloquently depicted than in the writings of some Res- 
torationists : 

To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

It did not seem to me necessary or wise to make any public reply 
to your editorial on ** Future Punishment,” written as an answer to 
my letter published in your paper of July 13th. I asked you certain 
qnestions. Your article was a general reply. I was glad to hear 
that you did not believe in endless punishment. I marveled how 
you could believe in the annihilation of the wicked. But I was con- 
tent to let my letter and your reply stand without addenda. You 
have, however, published in this week’s issue a letter from the Rev- 
A. P. Foster concerning the editorial in question. Against one of 
his declarations I am compelled to make a strenuous protest. Le 
says: “‘I cannot fellowship in church relationships, though most 
heartily as a brother Christian, with a Restorationist, because he 
must believe in his secret heart, as J do not, that it is no serious 
matter if a man fails to repent in this life—he wil! hereafter.” 
Universalists do believe that it is a serious matter, and a very 
serious matter, if men do not repent in this life. Their belief in 
final universal holiness and happiness does not prevent their feeling 
the awfulness of sin. ‘To continue in this a day is to them a fact of 
terror. I hope, therefore, that your correspondent wil! not repeat bis 
declaration, against which, for my brethren and myself, I most 
strongly protest. 


Fraternally yours, Heney BLancuann. 





The grace of Christian comity, for the most part so sadly 
lacking and so often exchanged for foolish denominational 
strife, is abundant in one quarter of Christendom, and that 
happy locality, strangely enough, is polygamous Utah. For 
twelve years, in the presence of the common foe, the Episco- 
palian and Methodist lion has dwelt in perfect amity with the 
Presbyterian and Congregationalist lamb. By solemn league 
and covenant, since 1870 Ephraim has abstained from envy- 
ing Judah, and Judah from vexing Ephraim. The policy 
then adopted, and ever since faithfully followed, is that until 
all the towns of any considerable size in the Territory have 
been occupied with teacher or preacher, one or both, what- 
ever denomination first takes possession and begins work 
holds the field without a rival. Salt Lake City and Ogden 
are the only exceptions. And so it has been that the Bishop 
has respected the rights of ‘‘the sects,"’ nor has the presiding 
elder trespassed in the least upon the privileges of his breth- 
ren of other names. Thus all are compactly joined against 
the common foe, and neither zeal nor funds are wasted in 
strife between brethren. 





Mr. Howard Potter says, very sensibly, that many of the 
evils connected with the tenement-houses in this city would 
be obviated by the enforcement of the law which requires the 
name of the owner of each tenement to be conspicuously 
displayed in some part of the building. There are a great 
many landlords who would not be willing to have their names 
connected with the disgraceful shells which they are now 
drawing rental from, and upon whom public opinion would 
exercise a very salutary influence. The death rate during 
the present hot season has been appalling, and the increase 
comes greatly from children in the tenement houses. The 
condition of some of these buildings is so bad that the owners 
are guilty of something like homicide. Why not compel 
them to disclose their identity as the law requires ? 


That keen but shallow satire, ‘‘ Democracy,” continues to 
attract a good deal of attention in England, and concerning 
it and similar books so conservative a journal as the London 
“ Standard” says sharply: ‘‘ This sneering by Americans at 
American customs is not in the highest taste.” That the 
country has serious faults no thoughtful persqn will deny ; 
but what country has not? What race is free from imper- 








fections of character and incongru ities of manner? There i 
a kind of sham culture in this country which magnifies the 
national faults and conceals the national virtues. Itis the 
result of a very shallow observation of American life, and 
not unfrequently calls out the contempt of intelligent for- 
eigners, as in this instance. 


Among the recent appointments of the Johus Hopkins 
University is that of Prof. G. Stanley Hall, who takes the 
department of Psychology with lectures on Pedagogy. Dr. 
Hall’s course will include a thorough study of psychology, 
a discussion of the principal themes and problema in phil- 
osophy and ethics in the form of lectures, and practical work 
in experimental psychology. Dr. Hall is a valuable contrib- 
utor tothe ‘‘ Books and Authors " column of The Christian 
Union, and in his department is recognized as having no 
superior in this country. He is one of the younger American 
scholars, whose thoroughness of method, earnestness of pur- 
pose and devotion to the highest pursuits are giving a new 
and more vigorous tone to our intellectual life. 





Gen. G. K. Warren, whose death occurred at Newport last 
week, was one of the most capable and scholarly officers of 
the regular army and one of the most gallant soldiers during 
the late war. His only defect was a certain deliberation of 
movement which is characteristic of almost all eminent 
engineers in the service, but which in active campaigns is 
sometimes an unfortunate quality in a commanding officer. 
Gen. Warren's career during the war was a long course of 
perilous and gallant actions on many of the hardest fought 
fields. He deserves, and will doubtless have, a lasting re- 
membrance as 8 finc example of those qualities of mind and 
which have so often found eminent exponents in our military 

ervice. 


District Attorney McKeon has succeeded in stirring up the 
lottery policy dealers in this city very effectively, and it is 
said that the gambling houses are more disturbed than they 
have ever been before on account of any action of the author- 
ities. Public sentiment will sustain Mr. McKeon in the most 
vigorous and aggressive action which he may take. Itis a 
sumewhat singular fact that this result has been reached by 
the employment of private detectives. Heretofore, in almost 
every instance, gamblers have very strangely come into pos- 
session of information concerniug projected police raids, and 
it is a suggestive fact that on the only occasion when such a 
raid has been successful private detectives were used. 


The Rev. John C. Eccleston, of Stapleton, Staten Island, 
whose illustrated lectures have had very general acceptance, 
has now projected a course of six popular lectures on the 
** Romance of Ameriwan History,” to be illustrated by over 
four hundred views. It is needless to say that these lectures 
will be thoroughly trustworthy and scholarly in material and 
style, and that they will merit the hearing of the most thor- 
oughly cultured audiences. They ought to be popular among 
educators, for there are few subjects concerning which 
American children know s0 little as the history of their own 
conntry. 





We have heard so much about the monstrous moral obliqui- 
ties of Mr. James Russell Lowell from Mr. Cox and Mr. Robin- 
son that it is pleasant to have Canon Farrar refer to him as 
‘one who is at once the American Minister and the first of 
living American poets.” Of course Canon Farrar’s opinion 
is not to be considered for a moment in comparison with Mr. 
Robinson's; but it is good as far as it goes, and will do some- 
thing to restore Mr. Lowell's shattered reputation. 





If it is true, as reported, that the Congressional Committee 
who sent out the Hubbell circulars are determined to employ 
solicitors to visit the various departments in Washington and 
urge contributions from unwilling or forgetful clerks, the 
country ought to know the fact as soon as possible. The 
people are determined to get at the bottom of this whole as- 
sessment business, and destroy it root and branch. 


‘‘Qur Continent” is to be congratulated upon securing the 
services of Mr. Charles L. Norton as managing editor. Mr. 
Norton’s long experience, facility with the pen and fine 
literary sense are known of old to the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union. His accession to this position on ‘‘Our Con- 
tinent” is a guarantee that that paper will maintain aLigh 
rank as a literary journal. 








CHAUTAUQUA. 
[EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCE. ] 


HAUTAUQUA is bigger and better than ever. 

Its chief peril is that of growing so big as to be 
unmanageable. The one criticism to which it has 
been justly subject heretofore, that of failing to pro- 
vide adequately for the physical comfort of its guests, 
can no longer be brought against it. The old feeding 
place is done away. The shed is turned into a post 
office and School of Languages. A good hotel has 
been erected facing the lake. General Lewis knows 
how to keepa hotel; and though the carpenters were 
not quite through, and of one or two occasions the 
crowd of mere diners was so great as to be almost un- 
manageable, it was successfully and quietly managed, 
and the guests were not crowded out of their place. 
The rooms are neatly furnished and are comfortable ; 
the table is good; the price is $3 aday. The feeding 
place having been abolished every one on the grounds 
is privileged to take boarders. The result, as com- 
pared with previous years, illustrates the advantage of 
abolishing monopolies. ‘‘Room and Board” is a 
sign which meets you at every turn, Yesterday I 





passed a tent with the sign up ‘‘ Lodging twenty-five 
cents.” From this to $3 a day is a wide range, and 
the visitor has a large choice. Cottage board generally 
ranges from $5 or $6 to $10 a week, or from $1 to $2 
a day. 

The old features of Chautauqua remain unchanged, 
but the cottages have notably increased in number. 
Here is Palestine, slightly dilapitated, in which re- 
spect it truly represents the actual Palestine; and the 
old grove Auditorium, now deserted or used only for 
an occasional ‘‘overflow” meeting or “extra”; and 
the Museum under Dr. Van Lenneps’ charge—whether 
he isa Dr. or not I am not sure, but he ought to be, 
he certainly knows more than most D.D.’s; and the 
Hall of Philosophy in St. Paul’s Grove, for quiet 
lectures such as those of Professor Bowne on metaphys- 
ics ; and the Chapel for children’s and women’s meet- 
ings; and the Amphitheater where five or six thousand 
people gather three times a day to hear popular 
lectures from such orators as Bishop Warren, or John 
B. Gough, or popular music under the leadership of 
Mr. Case or Mr. Sherwin. 

The great day this year was the first Commencement 
day of the C. L. 8. C.—the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. Four years ago this feature was 
added to Chautauqua. Its design was to promete reg- 
ular courses of reading and. study in the homes 
of people who had not the opportunity to give them- 
selves up to a life 7of scholarship; and thus to give 
to busy people, of limited means and still more limited 
leisure, something of the college outlook, something of 
the general; knowledge and culture without the spe- 
cific drill and discipline which a college course affords. 
A course of reading was marked out by Dr. Viacent 
with the concurrence of five different Counsellors, rep- 
resenting four different denominations—the Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational. This 
course involved four years of study, of about three 
quarters of an hour a day, for ten months in each year. 
When the pian was first proposed at Chautauqua in 
1878 seven hundred names were offered for member- 
ahip ; they were increased to a thousand before the 
close of the Assembly; and in a few months mounted 
up to eight thousand. These students paid each fifty 
cents a year for the incidental expenses involved in 
correspondence, printing, etc. This and the money 
required for procuring the necessary books’ are all the 
expenses of the Chautauqua course. The topics 
opened by this course include History, ancient and 
modern, Literature, English, Greek, and Latin, and 
Science, physical and metaphysical. A carefc! selec- 
tion of inexpensive books is made; and by a combi- 
nation of readers this expense of five or six dollars a 
year can be divided until it becomes hardly apprecia- 
ble. Local circles have been organized for this purpose, 
in different parts of the country, which aggre- 
gate now nearly a thousand; varying in size 
from ‘‘triangles” of three to ambitious organi- 
zations, with courses of lectures, numbering 
several hundred members; one in Cleveland reports 
three hundred, one in Pittsburgh five hundred. To 
facilitate the work special editions of some books have 
been issued by their publishers, other books have been 
prepared for the special use of Chautauqua students, 
and a monthly magazine, entitled ‘‘ The Chautauquan ” 
has been established to furnish at a low price the 
literature needed by the classes. 

Saturday the first class of this Chautauqua Univer- 
sity graduated. About 1,400 had persevered to the 
end, reading the allotted works and the allotted hours. 
Of these a little over one-half were present to receive 
their diplomas; the largest class probably that ever 
graduated from any American institute of learning. 
Among them was one aged mother of eighty-one, who 
had commenced thus late in life the acquisition of 
literature ; and another lady who could move only in 
her wheeled chair and had traveled all the way from 
the Hot Springs of Arkansas to participate personally 
in the Commencement exercises. I talked with not a 
few Chautaqua alumni; no words can express their 
sense of obligation to the man and the plan which 
had brought this new life of literature and science into 
their busy lives and generally unlettered homes. Of 
the procession, the responsive readings, the service of 
sacred song, the Commencement oration by Dr. Warren, 
the subsequent addresses by Drs. Vail, Wilkinson, Bug- 
bee and Strong, and by Messrs. Lewis Miller John 
B. Gough and myself, I shall attempt no description. 
Enthusiasm cannot be transferred from such an occa- 
sion to the printed description of it, and the de- 
scription which leaves out theenthusiasm leaves all 
out. 

One does not need to go to Chautauqua in order to 
join the C. L. S.C. No examinations bar the entrance 
way. Whoever will pledge the time may join the 
class. And whoever of my readers desire to know 
more about it can get the information by addressing a 
note of inquiry to Miss K. F. Kimball, Secretary of 
the C. L. 8. C., Plainfield, New Jersey. L. A. 


Cuayravqva, Aug. 14, 1882. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


(Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will reccive a reply either 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.)} 





In the Scriytures, for the encouragement of pious parents, are 
many promises in behalf of their children, that they will grow up 
Christians—goed and useful members of society. How then does it 
happen that from the earliest times in the history ef God's people 
the best and most distinguished among them have had bad children? 
This baa been the case with the most noted and worthy characters 
of the Old Testament, from Adim d wn to Samuel—Noah, Jacob, 
Aaron and others. And so in later days, even to our own times, how 
often do we see people eminent for their piety almost cursed with 
children who are their di-grace. 1 know several such cases; one, 
the aon of an eminently pious, useful man, who is a skeptic; an- 
other who was a scholar in my Sunday-school clase, to whom I 
imparted the best religious instruction of which I was capable, and 
who has most devoted, religious pareate, who prayed over and for 
him, and yet he is a great grief to them, a gamb’er and spendthrift. 
Agair, how is it that the best of the kings <f Israel or Judah had the 
worst children, and the bad kings good children? Manassch wae 
the son of Hezekiah; Ahaz of Jotham; while Josiah, one Of the best 
of kings, had for his father Amon, one of the worst, and Amasiah 
was the son of Joash,a very bid king. The explanation usually 
given of these instances is that the parents of the unworthy children 
failed in bringing them up “in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord,” and I presume, in order to justify the prom‘ses of the Bible 
in this respect, this is the only explanation; but I would be much 
pleased to bave your views on the subject. You may depend on it 
that they wi be highly appreciated by more than one reader. 

IsQriRER 


Your inquiry is one which bas puzzied and burdened many 
# Christian heart, and is one of the mrsteries of life for which 
no complete solution can be given. Two things can be eaid. 
(1) That the promises of the Bible in this regard must be 
considered as the enunciations of great general laws, not as 
absolute promises always and undeviatingly ful6lled in life 
experiences. (2) That these promises in general are not 
increly to those who are pious and gocd, but to those who 
train thelr children in godly living; that is, form in them 
godly habits. A man may ‘each his child wisely and may 
govern his child rigorously and not train his child at all. 
The mystery is a part of that g-eat unsolved mystery: What 
are the limits and the power of God over a free moral 
agent ? 


I appeal to you for light en the text fonud in Matt. xii, 31, 32. 
The teaching ueuaily is that this is a sin which cannot be forgiven by 
God in this life in which we are now living, nor in that beyond 
death, Iso underatand Mr. Beecher to teach in his recent sermon 
on the appardonablesin. Now, what I want to know is this: Does 
the phrase, * Tais world and the world to come,” in the Greek, ac- 
cording to the latest scholarship, mean “ In this life and the life to 
come’? Dr. Adam Clark and others of the older echool of comment- 
ators render the text, ** Neither in this age, neitherin the age to come,” 
and explain that the particalar sin spoken of by our Saviour found 
no remedy under the Jewish dispensation while it lasted, nor would 
in the Christian, which was to supersede it. The soul guilty of this 
sin would remain incorrigible to all appea!s while in this life. I take 
this translation to be according to Dr. Edward Beecher, Dr. Mansor, 
Dr. James F. Ciarke, Dr. L. R Paige, aud many learned scholars of 
ourtime, I find in the marginal notes of the new version the word 
age for world This rendering would leave the future world out of 
the question when treating this text, and take away much of the fear 
experienced by sensitive Christian soule of having sinned away the 
day of grace. Will you give your readers a rendering or translation 
of the above words which good and recent scholarship approves ? 

Mipp.erver, N.Y. KE. H. 

The Greek word is ‘‘ @’ wy.” The contrast between this 
world and the world to come indicated in this phraseology 
was & common one among the Jewlsh rabbis, and wou'd have 
covered iu the thought of Christ's hearers the whole period of 
the soul's existence. Dr. Adam Clark's translation is, in our 
judgment, not warranted. i 


How old is the belief in an after-death probation, and is any such 
idea to be found ia pagan mythology? 

What were the views of Origen on future punishment? 

H. W. 8. 

Origen believed in probation, after death as did some other 
of the early Fathers. The doctrine of a divine judgment fol- 
lowed by two distinct states of rewards and puoishments is 
not to be found in the earlier and cruder religious beliefs, 
fiud the notion of a succession of probations underlies the 
various forms of the doctrine of transmigration of souls, 
and probably dates from the earliest ages. At least no distinct 
historic origin for it can be given. For fall information on 
this subject see Alger's ‘‘ History of the Doctrine of the Fu- 
ture Life,” and Edward Beecher's ‘“ Seriptural Doctrine of 
Retribution.” 





Picase tell me what there was treasonable in the actions of Secre- 
tary Floyd? LEH 

While still in the Cabinet of President Buchanan, he was 
detected in the act of stripping the Northern arsenals of arms 
and ammuniticn and filling those cf the South. According 
to the Mobile “ Advertiser,” one of the principal organs of 
the Confederate movement, he trausferred over a huodred 
and thirty thousand muskets from Springfield, Mass., to the 
South, and according to Pollard, a Virginian historian of the 
war, not less than a buodred and fifty thousand of the best 
small arms were furnished tothe South as a preparation for 
the rebellion through Secretary Floyd's mears while he was 
United States Secretary of War. 





What authority is there in the Bible for supposing that Mary Mag- 
dalene was a common prostitute? It is the general belief, but where 
is the proof? 

There is no authority for this notion. [t was derived 
probably from ati entirely unfounded tradition identifying 
her with the womau mentioned in Luke vii., 36-50. It is a 
curious illustration of the fact of an entirely groundless tra- 
ditional belief that the name Magdalene has come to be ap- 





plied to such women, and that asylums for their reception 
when penitent should be known as Magdalene Asylums. 





Will you please give your views of Sunday papers. As conservative 
of Christianity, and a proper observance of the Sabbath day, can a 
professed Christian, believing in the ‘sacredness ' of the day, pat- 
ronize it—by advertising in 1t er buying it—without danger of 
beign charged with inconsistency of profession and practice? G. 

We greatly regret the establishment of Sunday papers in 
this country, which we think injurious because they bring 
the week and its business cares and perplexities into the Sab- 
bath, and so impair its value as arest day; but we should 
not be prepared to say that it is always necessarily wrong to 
buy Sunday papers or to advertise in them. The answer to 
that qu stion depends upon circumstances. 


Two correspondents answer as follows the inquiry of an 
Inqniring Friend for a cure for stammering : 

Dear Sir: 1 see your answer to a correspond:nt, you * know no 
specific for stammering.” I have cured entirely many cases of twenty 
years’ standing by telling the stammerers to fill their Innga with alr 
by simply “drawing a long breath” before speaking, and whenever 
they commence to stutter stop speaking until they fill their lungs 
with air. Hoping thia may benefit some cae, I am, yours, etc., 

Wasainotos, D. C. J.8. 

There are some good rules for al/eviating stammering in Charles 
Kingeley's ** Life and Letters.” Wide the index. A.C, L. 

Bostox, Mass. 


Please inform me, through the columns of your paper, what 
monthly or quarterly serial you wonld recommend to those whrse 
time for general reading is limited, to give them the most relia- 
ble discussions of the great questions of the day in this country and 
Earepe. F.C. 

PROVIDENCE, R. L, Angu-t 4. 

For discussion of great questions we should ré commend 
the North American Review and the International Review in 
this country ; the Nineteenth Century and the Contemporary 
Review in England. The latter can be obtained of the Inter- 
national News Company, of this city. 





Can a man be a consistent temperance man and yet raise barley 
and scll it directly to the malteters, knowing that it will be made 
into beer? 8. 8. 

If you believe that all beer selling and beer drinking are 
wrong, we do not see how you can @onsistently a'd in the 
manufacture and selling of beer by furnishing the maltsters 
for that purpose. Selling barley to the maltsters for the 
purpose of making beer renders you a participator in the 
manufacture. 


I need something in the form of a “ copyist.”. Can you give ma 
any information—kind, best, ard price? Any information will be 
gratefully received by G. V. Z. 

The Ilektograph will enable you to reproduce something 
like a hundred copies from one careful piece of writing. So 
will the electric pen. We have used both and find both work 
satisfactorily. The electric pen makes a somewhat clearer 
and more distinct impression. 


P. 8.—May I refer “ Ioterested Reader, Rochester,” in In- 
quiring Friends column, July 27th, to a book by Edward 
Hine, title ‘‘ Lost Israel Found.” published by James Hug- 
gins, 372 Pearl Strect, New York, for a most interesting 
hypothesis of the English race. A. M.D. 








THE ELF-MAIDEN. 
(A BALLAD.) 
Br Hsatman H. BoyEsen. 

ND it was young Sir Mermod, in scarlet clad and gold, 
Rode fo:th to woo fair Ellen, the maid of Kirtley 
Word. 

Swift through the castle-gate rang the hoof-beat of his steed; 
Then struck with muflied rhythm o’er the greensward of the 
mead. . 


Now, bie thee, young Sir Hermod, nor pause, nor look 
askance, : 
For ‘neath the misty summer moon the elf-maidens dance. 


And like a dream they drift o'er the silvery lakes of wheat, 
The slender ears ecarce dip ‘neath the pressure of their feet. 


They lightly sway and rock in their undulating flight, 
With gleams of dimpling limbs and of bosoms of delight. 


Now from the grove they float, and across the meadow'’s floor, 

Scarce roi the drooping blue-bells when brush their gar. 
ments o'er. 

And from beneath the mist-veils that flutter in the dance 

Grave, yearning eyes flash forth with a tender radiance. 

O help thee God, Sir Hermod! Now spur thy goodly steed, 

And list not to those sighs and tne soft sweet tones that plead. 

Gaze not on snowy bosoms that in the moon’s pale beam 

Weave subtle charms, aud strangely with lustrous dimness 
gleam. 

That hand upon thy shoulder, so slender and so white, 

Is Death’s cold hand, outstretched thy fair youth and strength 
to blight. 

Those roft, alluring voices that hover thee around, 

Delicious, lauguid, vague, like a poppy’s breath ia sound, 

Would lull thy soul full gently, rocked on oblivion’s wave, 

Into a sleep more dread than the slumber of the grave, 





Thosc locks that glimmer faintly—a maze of tawny gold — 
Would tangle thee full swiftly in meshes manifold. 


If thou but touch the cheek which so sweetly lures thine own, 
Fair Ellen's name to thee is a dim tradition grown. 


Those lips that blush so warmly beneath the moon's dim 
light 

Would blot from out thy scul the dear name of Christ the 
White. 


‘Then hie thee, young Sir Hermod, nor pause nor look a- 


skance, 
Where ‘neath the misty summer moon the elf-maidens dance. 


The winds that sang in tree-tops, and hummed the rose new- 
Llown 
Sweet airy tales, now swelled to a wild and wondrous moan. 


Weird clouds with horrid faces, with flerce and breathless 
haste, 
And sable arms extended, acrces the heavens chased. 


The lily maid, fair Ellen, stood on the castle's height, 
And watched the clouds and listened to the voices of the night. 


She listened to the clang of swift hoof-beats from afar ; 
She heard the drowsy warden the heavy gate unbar. 


And down the winding stairway with winged steps she flew 
The world was filled with music and all things fairer grew. 


She cried her eager welcome to the knight who rigid sat ; 
Nor stirred he in the saddle, nor raised his crested hat. 


Then with a dread foreboding across the court she eped; 
She seized Sir Ilermod’s hand—but the hand was cold and 
dead. 


She started back and tottered, but grasped the bridle's ring : 
“Woe! Thou hast heard, beloved, the elf-maidens sing. 


** Now comfort Christ thy spirit, bestead in evil chance. 
For thou hast seen at even-tide the elf-maidevs dance.” 








IN THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA. 


By Louise Corrin Jones. 


\ 7 E Jeft the railroad at Seneca City, South Caro- 

lina, and set our faces toward the Blue Ridge, 
whose slopes and summits showed, misty, purple an: 
far, along the northwestern horizon. The conveyance 
which we had engaged the. night before came to the 
hotel door a little after sunrise—-an open spring wagon 
drawn by a bay horse and a striped mule. The driver 
was a small, good-natured man, wearing a large straw 
hat set down over his head like an extinguisher and 
almost concealing his features. I doubt if I should 
know him again; I only saw his face when we started, 
when we halted at noon and when we parted at night. 
high upin the mouuntains. The morning air was cool 
and bracing, and as we started at a rapid trot over 
the smooth red road, it broug*t to us resinous odors 
from leagues of pines. We drove through groves of 
oaks—Spanish, black Jack, post and red oaks—past 
log farm-houses whose wide verandahs were bright 
with geraniums and other blooming plants, and by 
cotton-fields. Women, in grayish-while suo-bonnets 
and dresses which looked as if they had never been 
colored, were hoeing the young cotton plants, and as 
we passed they leaned their elbows on their hoe-handles 
and their chins on their hands to look atus. Now and 
then we saw a man plowing with a mule in rope har- 
ness. 

The name Walhalla, suggestive of the Norse gods, has 
been bestowed upon the thriving little town at the 
foot of the mountains, nive miles from Seneca. It has 
been settled chiefly by Germans, and many customs of 
the Fatherland have been retained. Burly burghers 
sit on their stoops and smoke Jarge meerschaums, and 
fair-haired Margarets draw water from the public wells 
ranged at frequent intervals along the principal street. 
We had left the town and begun the ascent of Saddle 
Mountain, when, on turning a sharp curve in the nar- 
row rocky road, we met a covered wagon drawn by 
two horses, and driven by atall young mountaineer 
who saluted us with grave politeness. 

“Tvs one of them corundum wagons,” said our 
driver in a tone of annoyance, as he drove out of the 
road. ‘‘T allers meet ’em in narrer places goin’ up the 
mountings.” F 

In our ignorance we thought that corundam was a 
condemnatory epithet, peculiar to this locality; but 
presently the driver explained that it was the name of 
a mineral, possessing the qualities of emery, which 
was found in the mountains above us. I wondered 
that the wagon was not more heavily loaded—it con- 
tai.ed only one barrel of corundum and some fodder 
for the horses—but ceased to wonder when we came 
to the steep climbs and plunges of the mountain road- 
In our day’s journey we climbed four thousand feet 
and some parts of the way were as straight up and 
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down as horses and wagons could travel. We were 
not climbing all the time, but going up and down four 
mountains and up a fifth, What a world of mysteri- 
ous green recesses, of fragrant odors and dewy cool- 
ness, opene@ and received us when we left the lowlands 
and entered the forests of the mountain slopes. Ranks 
of chestnuts, sweet gums, oaks and poplars rose 
around us, and above them towered still taller pines 
whose upper branches and soft clusters of needles 
were outlined against the brilliant June sky. Cold, 
clear springs bubbled up at the roadside, and spark- 
ling streams ran across it on pebbly beds, and hid 
themselves in the ravines overhung with laurel and 
carpeted with moss and nodding ferns. Lizards resting 
on cool stones glided away into the underbrush at 
our approach ; far away in the forest depths we heard 
the wood pewees and thrushes singiag. 

The laurel was in bloom, and its rosy masses over- 
hung the road so that we could pluck great branches 
as we passed; its fragrance was diffused on the air, 
and we breathed it all day. Smaller flowers, including 
the cardinal pink anda bright, yellowish-scarlet clus- 
ter which the driver called butterfly-weed, bloomed so 
close on the hill-side above us that by stretching out 
our hands we could add them to the bouquets in our 
laps. The driver listened awhile to our expressions of 
delight at being in the mountains, and then said in a 
tone of disparagement, ‘‘Mountings—humph! I don’t 
see anything purty about mountings, and don’t know 
what people want to go up’em for.” We asked him 
what his ideal of a beautiful country was, and he re- 
plied, ‘‘A flat, sandy country,” adding, ‘‘I’xpect to go 
to Texas when I get my trade learned.” 

We traveled miles and miles without seeing any 
house or clearing, or sign of man’s labor except the 
road. Occasionally we met corundum wagons, some- 
times one, sometimes three und four together, and 
noted the good physique and self-respecting air of the 
tall mountaineers who walked by their teams and 
grected us with dignified courtesy, bowing and touch- 
ing their hats. In these mountains it is the fashion to 
speak to every passer-by; the abstracted stare or 
averted gaze would be regarded .as a breach of good 
manners, if not a positive insult. At long distances 
apart there were breaks in the uninhabited forest, a 
small patch of deadening or a field dotted thickly with 
stumps and stones, and alittle cabin with a mud and 
stone chimney at one end, a door in each side and 
no window. In a most picturesque glen, bordered 
with rhododendron and laurel and overhung with 
hemlock, we passed a saw-mill where the water poured 
in crystal sheets over a natural inclined plane of im- 
mense smooth stones; a bridge in which ferns had 
taken root spanned the stream. Up Saddle Mountain 
and down we went; up Stump-house—so called be- 
cause a man built his house there on four stumps—and 
down over many intervening ridges, splashing through 
the running streams in every hollow, brushing showers 
of pink blossoms from overhanging laure], now in the 
sunlight of open spaces, now in the cool shadows of 
odorous forests, seeing the dense foliage near at hand 
or seeing afar off the blue crests toward which we 
were climbing—thus passed the dewy fragrant hours 
of the morning. 

There were no brakes on the wagon, and we went 
tearing down the slopes, the trace chains rattling 
and the loose stones slipping under the horses’ feet, 
while reminiscences of the wild stage rides in tae 
Sierra Nevadas came vividly to mind. Toward noon 
we reached a third mountain, higher and steeper than 
any we had yet crossed. We paused at the base to 
refresh ourselves at a cold, pure spring, and allow 
the horses to breathe, then began the tedious and toil- 
some ascent. Up and up we went, now in straight 
climbs, now in spiral curves along the mountain side, 
looking down each minute on the road we had tray- 
eled a minute before. The trees stood in ranks as 
thick as ever, but the sun had mounted high and 
poured his beams down on us through the opening cut 
for the road, and it was with a sigh of relief that we 
greeted the cool breeze and the topmost spring of the 
summit. While the horses rested from their climb, 
the driver shouted and hallooed several times, listen- 
ing in the intervals for an answering cry from the 
road below; butnone came. There was no place for 
teams to pass each other on the descent, and this pre- 
caution was required. From the spring ran a little rill 
not larger than one’s wrist. The driver said, 

“That stream follows us all the way down the 
mountain, gettin’ bigger an’ bigger, till at the bottom 
it’s a perfec’ torrent.” 

In our exciting rush down the mountain we traced 
its course, a succession of falls, through moss and ferns, 
and under thickets of laurel and rhododendron, and 
saw it increase in volume and force, but our attention 
was principally occupied in desperate efforts to stay 
in the wagon. We clung to the seats and braced our 
feet, but in some of the mad plunges we fully expected 
to fall out upon Kitty’s back, It seemed a piece of 
reckless effrontery in a civil engineer to survey a road 








down the face of such a wall. It’s a wonder the teams 
do not turn somersaults and land at the bottom in a 
heap. 

Down below we found an ox wagon waiting to make 
the ascent, andI looked with new respect upon the 
mountain lads who could attempt to guide a freighted 
team up such a road as that. 

Our driver said, ‘‘ You’re not easy skeered, I reckon, 
or you'd a been skeered then ; most women don’t want 
me to trot down hill, an’ they holler an’ want to git out 
when we come to steep places like them. But you 
said you wanted to go through in one day and I’m 
goin to take you through. Most folks that come up 
the mountings make a two days’ trip of it from Seneca 
to Highlands, an’ we’ve got to go tearin’ along if we 
make it in one day.” He consulted his watch, an old 
silver one without any crystal: ‘‘ We'll make it. We’ll 
git to the place where we take dinner by twelve o'clock, 
an’ that'll be twenty-six miles for the forenoon. It'll 
take all the afternoon to make the other thirteen.” Our 
road now wound along the Chattooga river, a broad, 
clear, rapid stream, whose banks were thickly hung 
with laurels. There were thousands of bushes and 
tens of thousands of flowers; the whole mountain 
side was pink with them, and the fallen blossoms 
dotted the surface of the water. When we crossed 
this river we left South Carolina and entered a bit of 
Georgia. Two fertile, well cultivated farms lay in the 
rich bottom land, and as the road wound through them 
the driver had to dismount and open one gate after 
another until we had passed through eight. At the 
second farm we halted for dinner. The house stood 
at the head of the valley and looked upon a peaceful 
rural scene, sheltered by majestic mountains and 
watered by the beautiful Chattooga. The yard was 
filled with blue larkspur, yellow lilies and other old- 
fashioned flowers, and over the piazza grew a jasmine 
which filled the house with its delightful fragrance. 

The bere floors were strewn with white sand, the ceil- 
ing and walls were brown with time and the smokefrom 
the large fire-places, and the furniture was plain and 
scanty; but about the place there was something so 
pleasant and home-like that we were attracted by it 
at once. One sister, an invalid, showed us her 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) paper, and talked with us of the 
Chautauqua course of study, while the other prepared 
dinner, which consisted of soda bread, side meat, 
honey, butter and tea. In the afternoon a rain storm 
swept upon us, then passed away leaving the green 
forest dripping and sparkling, and the crest of Satooley 
Mountain, toward which we were climbing, laid off 
its veil of blue and stood forth against the sky, a dome 
of malachite. We passed the store established by the 
proprietors of the corundum mine for the benefit of 
the miners; half a dozen stalwart mountaineers stood 
about the door and touched their hats as we passed. 
The mine itself was a little way up a ravine, and we 
did not see it, but the stream that came gushing down 
the ravine, instead of being clear like the other moun- 
tain streams, was muddy with waste matter left afler 
washing the corundum. 

We climbed up long steeps and rattled down others; 
through dan-erous fords at the bottom; under endless 
columns of hemlocks, chestnuts, oaks and pines, un- 
touched by axe or fire. Once we were confronted by 
an obstacle in the road: an oak sapling bent down and 
bearing a dead black snake four or five feet long, the 
work probably of a barefoot mountain boy we had met 
a little while before carrying a tin bucket of wild 
strawberries. Snakes are plentiful in this region— 
black snakes, rattlesnakes and pilot snakes—but this 
dead one was all we saw that day. Late in the after- 
noon, when we had entered the corner of North Caro- 
lina and were fairly on the slope of Satooley, there be- 
gan to appear in the luxuriant undergrowth bushes 
bearing scarlet flowers. The beauty and profusion of 
the laurel had satisfied us; we asked for no more; but 
here were azaleas—more and more the higher 
we went—until the mountain side was ablaze with 
their color. They lavished themselves; they knew 
no stint; they bloomed on bushes two feet high, 
on trees fifteen feet high; they were every shade 
from pale amber to blood red. It was a riot, a car- 
nival; we were intoxicated with color; we shouted, 
“Oh!” and ‘Look there!” and pointed and clasped 
our hands in ecstasy. Why had no one told us there 
was such beauty hidden in these mountains? Why 
has no botanist, no artist, no poet, steeped himself in 
this loveliness, and then gone back to the world and 
carried news to the famishing of this feast? The green 
woods were splashed with scarlet, the mountain sides 
were afire. Nota space ten feet square but what was 
glorified. We got out of the wagon and broke branches 
till our arms were full; still some redder cluster 
beckoned to us. For the first time in our lives we 
knew what it was to have enough of flowers. The 
driver looked on with the cynicism bred of life-long 
familiarity. The natives call the laurel the calico 
flower. What cheapening name they have for the 
azaleas I know not; to me, though the sides of Sa- 





tooley and all the neighboring mountains blaze with 
them, they can never be common or cheap. We have 
seen great clusters of rosy rhododendrons since coming 
here, and the delicately fragrant white honeysuckle ; 
but neither of them can equal in royal bounty the 
lavish profusion of the azalea. By such a road as 
never was prepared for the entry of an imperial con- 
queror, We came, just after sunset, to our journey’s 
end. 








AN OLD HYMN. 


By tue Rey. Spyrmion Smiru. 


‘HAD accepted with great trepidation an offer of 

. exchange of pulpits for a Sunday in June from a 
city brother. I had stumbled clumsily through the 
day, with great dreariness, no doubt, to my city audi- 
ence, and keen torture to myself, and had. at last 
reached the evening service with a sense of relief that 
the ordeal was so nearly over. Curious how lost and 
lonesome a preacher may feel in an unfamiliar pulpit 
before a strange audience. Nobody in all the host 
knows you or cares for you. You are an interloper, a 
make-shift, there for an hour, coming from nobody 
knows where, and going to the same whither. A 
thousand eyes glance up at you, but in not one do you 
discern a gleam of sympathy. If you are awkward, 
if you are threadbare, if you are too rigid in manner 
or in dogma, or too loose in joints or theology, if you 
are stupid and tiresome, or vain and finical, or sensi- 
tive and shrinking, or bold and brazen—all this, and 
everything like this, they can see without effort. But 
none penetrate beneath the mere exterior to your real 
heart, discover your true self, recognize you and love 
you as a common brother acd fellow mortal. 

Very likely, also, you reciprocate the frigidity and 
willfully make an iceberg of yourself, though it may 
be in a certain self-protective attempt to get even with 
them. They care not a whit for you, and you will care 
less for them. You crystallize a shell about your over- 
sensitive heart to defend it from the darts of unspoken 
but none the less hostile criticism. And of all the 
stinging arrows that fly ‘in this world is there one 
more swift and sharp than indifference? The prophet 
brings his ‘‘ burden,” but who hath believed the re- 
port? TheChrist comes to his own, but even his own 
receive him not, and his heart breaks at the rebuff. 

Such a vein of, perhaps, morbid philososphy was 
running in my mind as I sat listening to the organ at 
the opening of the evening service. The great church 
was not quite empty, and now and then a straggler 
came in to increase the handful that served to people 
the place in a ghostly fashion, and to make faintly 
reasonable the attempt at public worship. Late twi- 
light streamed in through the high windows and 
struggled with the flaring gas-jets for Cominion in the 
vast solitude. But at length both organ and twilight 
reached a vanishing point, and a clear tenor behind 
me suddenly tock up the shifting melody. If it had 
been perfunctory and spiritless the tenor surely could 
not have been blamed, for who couid sing to pew- 
backs and chandeliers? But it was neither spiritless 
nor mechanical. It was an old hymn the tenor was 
voicing, and there was a spirit within the hymn en- 
deavoring to get itself heard. 

A subdued yet strong and earnest recitative began 
to reveal the secret experiences of the hymn-spirit. 
There was confession of sin and folly, a recount- 
ing of a prodigal’s infatuation, the outpouring of a 
prodigal’s wakening grief. As the pathos of the 
confessional deepened behind me in the organ loft I 
found my own dull and perhaps bitter heart kindling. 
The immediate scenes of the place and hour faded 
away and larger pictures of life began to unfold them- 
selves. As the tenor sang I saw visions. The great 
army of wanderers, homeless, fatherless, who are 
‘‘seeking the world around,” marched before me, for- 
lorn and portionless. I seemed to see them in the 
‘*paths of sin and sorrow ;” seeking for happiness, and 
for the time supposing they have found it; wasting 
substance, strength and life itself in the vain riot ; and 
cruelly deceiving themselves as they pursue the seduct- 
ive way of seeming life but real death. But some had 
come to themselves, and the spirit of the hymn, getting 
utterance through the singer, was rapidly retracing its 
steps, coming home, hoping to find in the father’s 
house love, shelter and bread. 

While thus, with lingering sorrow, the voice sang 
what many a heart has sobbed, 

* Peace and comfort nowhere found,” 
the soprano began to interpret for me another stanza 
of the old hymn. A new joy is born, visions of bliss 
burst upon the soul. The sense of orphanage, the 
burdened, haggard hopelessness of the outcast dis- 
appears. The ‘‘unblest fugitive,” so long and vainly 
roving over the world, catches sight of friendly 
faces grouped about a burning altar—a circle of faith, 
worship, brotherhood and rest. It was « wonderful 
revealing of the deep passion and power of 3 human 
heart, the masterly desire, grown hot with years of 
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denial, the eager outreaching of the soul tuwards a 
friendly beacon flaming in the darkness, the territied 
flight from evil whose spell is not forgotten, and the 
appeal of a penitent to those who are strong and pure 
for help and sanctuary. 
** Brethren, where your altar burns, 
Oh, receive me into rest !”” 

As the soprano uttered this passionate prayer the 
glorified hymn filled all that silent sanctuary and 
Hoated out upon the air of the street, perhaps to reach 
listening and tencer ears passing by. 

So was it that the magic of the composer’s art, and the 
trained powers of the singer's voice, translated for me— 
shall I not say transfigured ?—through exquisitely well 
blended harmonies, stanza by stanza, this old familiar 
hymn. I sawits glories as never before. Its soul was 
disembodied and stood before me in shining white. lis 
gospel was preached to me, the gospel of heaven and 
home. Was it just the mood I happened to be in? or 
shall we say that I was ‘‘in the Spirit,” and that this 
was my apocalypse? 








SWINBURNE AS A CRITIC. 
By Mary C. C. Braprorp. 


HE fame of Mr. Swinburne as a poet, his peculiar 
methods of metrical composition, the intense and 
almost weird brilliance of his style, united with the 
strength of his poetic inspiration, have combined 
to somewhat cloud his genuine worth as a critic. It is 
nevertheless true that he has shown critical ability, 
and has clothed the dry bones of analytical disquisi- 
tion with the fair garment of a picturesque and glow- 
ing diction. His genius is no less marked in his 
“Studies and Essays” and in ‘‘Shakespeare: A 
Study,” than it is in his more celebrated poetic writ- 
ings, although it must be confessed that the ornateness 
and impetuosity which characterize these prose writ- 
ings are less suited to them than when embodied in 
the more elevated forms of versification. 

Compared with the simpler and more strictly clas- 
sical school represented by Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. 
Swinburne lacks moderation and exactness of expres- 
sion; compared with the calm and judicially impar- 
tial view taken of a subject by M. Taine, he falls short 
of the established standard for a critical writer. For 
those, however, who do not object to a modicum of 
conviction in literature, and who rather enjoy than not 
the warm glow cast upon a writer’s style by the fire 
of enthusiasm, he will prove a fascinating eritical 
guide. Not that Mr. Swinburne allows himself to 
become a partisan because he has preferences; on the 
contrary, that his tastes are catholic may be gathered 
from the widely different types of intellect appreciative- 
ly and even admiriugly discussed by him. From Ford, 
Webster, and the other old Eaglish dramatists, to Vic- 
tor Hugo, from Byron, to Rosetti, are long spiritual 
leaps, yet Mr. Swinburne makes them, and lays at the 
feet of each reverential homage. In one case, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that partiality and partisan- 
ship take the place of intelligent preference, and criti- 
cism becomes adulation whenever Mr. Swinburne 
alludes to Victor Hugo. 

Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Rosetti have been compared 
by a recent critic to Wagner and Liszt; they are said 
**to represent the extreme development of modern 
poetical tendency as those masters do the extreme 
development of modern musical tendency.” This is 
in a great measure true. There is the same intricacy 
of mechanism, the same overloading of ornament until 
an almost barbaric richness is attained, which is no- 
ticeable alike in musicians and poets. But while the 
new school of musicians treat their art ‘‘as a mere 
means of expression, not to be studied or eared for 
for its own sake, but only in its relation to the other 
arts or to the thoughts seeking outlet through it,” the 
new school of poets bestows infinite care upon the 
mold into which they cast their ideals, loving it for 
its own sake and endeavoring to perfect its intrinsic 
worth and beauty. While this is admissible and even 
admirable in the poet, it is a fault in the critic in so far 
as it tends to render indistinct the objective point of 
the analysis. The artist’s love of vivid coloring daz- 
zles the critic’s vision and renders it less keen. An- 
other drawback is that the reader’s attention is divert- 
ed by the rhetorical beauty of the style, and his power 
of judging of the justness of the criticism is deadened. 
It is a species of literary magic. 

But if these are the points to be kept in view be- 
fore yielding to the strange fascination which Mr. 
Swinburne undoubtedly exercises, there are many posi- 
tive beauties of thought and graces of diction which 
are entirely suited to the style of composition affected 
by him in his prose writings. He does not pose as the 
majestic, impassive, utterly-without-bias, literarv 
censor. He does not desire to be considered merely 
as the observer and anecdotal reporter of literary 
idiosyncrasies. He is not a literary iconoclast. What 
he does express in his criticisms is a large-souled yet 


discriminating enthusiasm, a spirit singularly sensi- 





tive to the varying messages of brain and heart and 
readily responsive to such influences, a passionate love 
of honest work, and a keen and quick eye to detect 
either insincerity or carelessness; above all, a deep and 
burning loyalty to his sense of right. His love of free- 
dom dominates the other emotions animating his 
writings. At times it overmasters him, and he is 
driven by a mad zeal which exceeds the bounds of a 
rational love of liberty and becomes a half frenzied 
and destroying fanaticism. In the intensity of his 
sympathy for the oppressed lies the secret of his ado- 
ration of the French apostle cf liberty, and the exag- 
gerated form in which it shows itself is born of the 
strength of his feeling for those who are Victor Hugo’s 
best beloved, While, therefore, Mr. Swinburne shows 
a naive delight in honoring authors whose feelings 
and opinions are identical with his own—as in the 
case of his essay upon Shelley, than which no more 
beautiful or impassioned tribute can be found among 
all that have been inspired by that exquisite genius— 
yet he is so true an artist that he can not only note but 
exult in for its intrinsic beauty a poem so utterly op- 
posed to the spirit of his own works as Coleridge’s 
**Christabel.” Indeed one cardinal point in his creed 
is that beauty is to be worshiped for its own sake, as 
in itself it 1s divine. 

Mr. Swinburne’s satirical powers are of no mean 
order, and are entirely congruous with his other gifts. 
He never indulges in any of those polished, teazing and 
twitting passages which are so abundant in Mr. Ar- 
nold’s writings; neither does he employ with any 
frequency the finely tempered blade of irony with 
which M. Taine does such damage. There is an in- 
tensity and impetuosity in his satirical onslaughts, 
sometimes even a clash of savage anger, which relate 
him more nearly to Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Carlyle in 
such moods than to either of the more judicial critics 
mentioned. This quality of Mr. Swinburne’s style 
sometimes sinke into burlesque and ill-tempered buf- 
foonery, asin his parodyon the English Shakespeare 
Societies, but even in this lower form it testifies of its 
nobler origin. These outbreaks of temper are the de- 
generate children of a righteous anger, and are caused 
by love and zeal for what has been misunderstood or 
travestied. In its higher developments Mr. Swin- 
burne’s power of satire is a noble and effective weapon, 
and adds another charm to his already fascinating man- 
ner by the mingled ardor and grace with which he 
uses it. Mr. Swinburne has the unique gift of taking 
a mental characteristic and so clothing it from out 
his own mental store and imparting to it so large a 
share of his mental vitality that it seems to be taken 
from the realm of impalpable ideas and to become an 
objective reality; something that although it cannot 
be seen ard handled has certainly a spiritual body. 
He can make ideas facts, and he is still more success- 
ful in making felt by exquisite symbols the total effect 
upon his mind of a work or a writer. Many very 
beautiful instances of this are scattered throughout the 
pages of his ‘“‘Study of Shakespeare.” For example, 
the beautiful passage where he lays bare all that Cym- 
beline has meant to him : 

The play of plays, which is Cymbeline, remains alone to receive 
the last salute of all my love. . . . Here is depth enough with 
height enough of tragic beauty and passion, terror and love and 
pity to approve the presence of the most tragic master’s hand; 
subtlety enough of sweet and bitter trath to attest the passage of the 
mightiest and noisiest scholar or teacher in the school of the hnman 
spirit; beauty with delight euough and glory of life and grace of na- 
ture to proclaim the advent of the one Omnipotent Master among 
all who bear the name. . . . The passion of Posthumous is no- 
ble, and potent the poison of Iachimo. Cymbeline has gh for 
Shakespeare’s present purpose of the “king-becoming graces ;’’ 
but we think first and last of her who was “truest speaker” and 
those who “called her brother when she was bunt their sistcr, she 
them brothers when they were so indeed.” The very crown and 
flower of all her father’s daughters—I do not speak here of her 
human father but her divine—the woman above all Shakespeare's 
women, is Imogene. As in Cleopatra we found the incarnate sex, 
the woman everlasting, so in Imogene we find half-glorified already 
the immortal god-head of womanhood. I would fain have some 
honey in my words of parting—with Shakespeare never—but for- 
ever with these notes in Saakespeare ; and I am therefore something 
more than fain to close my book upon the name of the woman 
best-beloved in all the world of song and all the tide of time, upon 
the name of Shakespeare's Imogene.” 

Was ever more glorious tribute laid at even 
Shakespeare’s feet? Has ever the “innermost self” 
of any of his creations been condensed in as few words, 
yet with such complcte revelation of their infinite and 
eternal beauty ? 

Mr. Swinburne’s style is singularly well adapted to 
express the rush of his crowding thoughts. Sometimes 
he does not even try to check their incoming, but wel- 
comes each teeming suggestion, each image or symbol, 
simply fitting them into their proper places, until his 
nature becomes only a magnificent and organized 
tumult, and his manner makes it vocal in complicated 
but harmonious movement. The description of Falk- 
enbridge looking upon the dead body of Arthur is an 
instance of this, and is matchless in its way. Swin- 
burne praises him for what he names ‘that lightning 
of divine rage and pity, of tenderness that speaks in 
thunder and indignation that makes fire of its tears, 








in the horror of great compassion that falls on him, 
the tempest and storm of a god-like anger which 
shakes his strength of spirit and bows his high heart 
down at sight of Arthur dead.” 

A note of exquisite tenderness sounds gs the under- 
tone and primal theme of many of Mr. Swindurne's 
stormiest and most rapid passages. At times the 
vehemence springs from the tenderness and the most 
impassioned flight is winged by the gentlest thought. 
A quotatior, and it is the last, will illustrate this: 

Tam not minded to say much of Shakespeare’s Arthur; there are 
one or two figures in the world of his work of which there are no 
words that would be filtor goodtosay. Another of these is Cor- 
delia. The place they have in our lives and thoughts is rot one for 
talk; the niche set apart for them to inhabit in our secret hearts is 
not penetrable by the lights and noises of common day. There are 
chapels in the cathedrals of man’s highest art, as in that of his inmost 
life, not made to be set open to the eyes and feet of the outer world. 
Love and death and memory keep charge for us in silence of some 
beloved names. It is the crowning glory of genius, the final miracle 
and transcendent gift of poetry, that it can add to the number of 
these and engrave on the very heart of our remembrance fresh names 
and memories of its own creation.” 

The combination of these various’ mental traits pro- 
duces in Mr. Swinburne’s work an astonishingly 
attractive result. His individuality is as strongly 
marked as that of any writer of this generation, and it 
is one which impresses itself in spite of all obstacles 
upon those minds which come in contact with it. The 
spirit exposed to the spell of his influence is completely 
dominated by it. He is magneticin the strongest sense 
in which the word can be used, and it is impossible to 
hold the critical scales accurately poised while his in- 
tense personality is making itself felt. The study 
of his writings must be completed, even dropped 
for a time, and other and counteracting influences 
applied before the mind can regain sufficient control of 
itself to pass the sometimes necessarily unfavorable 
judgment. Thus, when carried along by the majestic 
impetus of one of those {outbursts over Victor Hugo 
which are resplendent with genius and glowing with 
impassioned beauty, it is difficult, almost impossible, 
to note that the praise is extravagant and that 
the tropes and rhetorical trappings are out of place 
save in poetry; that instead of being an eloquent prose 
passage it is more truly the substance of a sonnet cast 
in an uncongenial form; all this cannot be calmly 
arrived at until the strange, gorgeous, rhythmic lan- 
guage has ceased to ring in the ears, and the brain re- 
covers from the intoxication of the crowded and some- 
times confused richness of ideas. Mr. Swinburne’s 
prose writings are indeed unique. . His mental person- 
ality is strong, insistent, fascinating and enthralling. 
He has enriched critical literature with some shorter 
pieces of glowing picturesque diction. The impress 
made upon English letters by the school of which he is 
the most brilliant example will probably prove to be 
lasting. 








THREE BRIDGES. 


By Grorce Parsons Laruror. 
;F 
THE IMPORTANCE OF A HAT. 


ITHIN a distance of about ten miles Shagford 
River makes three long curves, each of which 
is crossed by a bridge. 

The first is for the railroad. The second, thrown 
across at a point where the ground is lower, carries a 
country road from bank to bank. Still further down 
is the third, which is of stone and forms a paved street 
connecting the two parts of the factory-town of Shag- 
ford. 

On the afternoon of a superb summer day a fast 
train from the northwest swept around the curve lead- 
ing to the bridge-head, and emerged upon the open 
ironwork structure which bore the double track above 
the water. The fireman was shoveling coal, and the 
engineer had just withdrawn his hand from a cord 
which blew the whistle when he caught sight of a 
man, in a round Bombay hat, half-way across and 
walking in the same direction the train was taking. 
Again he pulled the string, sending out four hoarse 
notes: ‘‘ Lo-ook o-out, a-head!” But the man did 
not step aside, as would have been expected, on to the 
line of plank provided for foot passengers between the 
tracks. The engineer turned on the air-brake and 
shouted; but there was a strong breeze blowing 
against him ; and at best a voice could hardly rouse a 
traveler deaf to the steam notes. The last chance of 
escape appeared to have passed when the stranger, 
moved by aninstinct of danger though hearing nothing, 
turned his head. 

For the space of a second he confronted the swift, 
trembling glitter of steel and brass, and the pallid face 
of the engineer at the cab-window. A look of unut- 
terable horror convulsed his own features, and he 
sprang wildly into the air. Falling again. without 
being hit by the engine, he went tumbling down 
through an interstice of the iron beams into the muddy 
water below. The train was soon stopped and 
reversed. Slowly the wheels revolved backward— 
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with a solemn, funereal movement, as if conscious of 
the inanimate body that might soon be added to their 
freight. 

But to the amazement of every one on board, staring 
frightened into the river, the hurt man was seen to be 
already struggling out of the current, and clambering 
—wet, hatless, with dripping hair—up the steep bank 
they had just left. On reaching the top he began to 
walk aimlessly away from the train, as if nothing had 
happened, but presently sat down on the ground look- 
ing weak and bewildered. 

‘* Well, if he ain’t the coolest hand!” exclaimed the 
brakeman. ‘ Must bea new sort of water-rat.” This 
same brakeman, however, was prompt to go with the 
conductor to the aid of the stranger. They found him 
conscious but stupefied, and so helped him into the 
train, which then continued on its way, bearing him off 
to Shagford. 

‘*Where are you bound ?” asked the conductor. 

The man, who was of middle age, with a sun- 
browned face and close iron-gray whiskers along the 
upper jaws, felt for his hat and, not finding it, looked 
uneasy. ‘‘There must be no delay,” he said, half to 
himself. ‘I'll tell you in a moment,” he added. 

But he sat for some time without speaking; and it 
was evident that the shock of his terrible fall had 
worked confusion in his brain. Even on reaching 
Shagford he was unable to collect himself. But they 
persuaded him to consult the nearest physician, whom 
he sought under care of the young brakeman. This 
resulted in his being taken temporarily to the hospital, 
for, though seemingly without physical injury, he had 
suffered so peculiar a mental effect that rest and 
proper care were thought advisable. 

Shortly after the occurrence of this singular accident 
a vebicle crossed the turnpike bridge, of which men- 
tion has been made. The vehicle was a buggy, occu- 
pied by a single figure—that of a man say about thirty- 
eight, clothed im a close-fitting suit of mixed brown. 
He was of prosperous but not portly aspect, and what 
was most noticeable in him was that his eyes scanned 
the river in a sudden, peculiar way. One might have 
said that, emerging from the softly massed trees upon 
the bank, he had an uneasy sense of being exposed to 
unexpected observation on the open stretch of the 
bridge. But perhaps the more likely explanation 
would be that he was an inquiring, energetic person, 
who habitually looked everywhere. Habit or chance, 
whichever it might be, his alert vision was not exer- 
cised in vain that day. He saw on the river, floating 
toward his point of vantage, an upturned hat. Now 
this hat was the identical one which had quitted the 
head of the unlucky man at the railroad bridge; for, 
being made of cork, it was perfectly adapted to navi- 
gation. 

‘*That’s what comes of sharp eyes,” said the driver 
of the buggy aloud, much as though he were stating a 
moral maxim which it did him good to hear. ‘Who 
knows but this may turn out important ? If anybody's 
been drowned, or—” The alternative was lost in a 
clucking sound with which he accompanied the urging 
of his horse; for he had formed 4 plan. 

The bridge was low; the hat was drifting towards 
one of the numerous rows of spiles, hence he believed 
he could fish it up with his long-handled whip. Dis- 
mounting, and watching his opportunity, he succeeded 
after a few moment’s novel angling in bringing up, by 
a noose made of the lash-end, his piece of flotsam. 

As I have said, this man wore a comfortable mien: 
his face was smooth, rosy, firm and beardless, and 
though the structure of his lips was rather hard and 
determined the corners of the lips indicated constant 
readiness for asmile which, however, never culmi- 
nated when he wasalone. Still, at this moment, a beam 
of satisfaction rested on his features. The recovery of 
the hat presented itself to him in the light of a virtuous 
action. Looking into it he saw the owner’s name 
written on the Jeather band: ‘Simeon Piper.” As 
this conveyed no impression he turned his attention 
to a small folded paper stuffed inside of the band and 
making a sligbt bulge init. On examining what was 
inscribed upon the sheet, his countenance changed: 
the beaming look vanished, and his eyebrows, always 
describing an acute angle to the temples, grew sharper 
thanever. It was a movement analogous to tkat of an 
animal drawing back its lips before biting, or darting 
a fang out. His expression, in fact, had become wolfish. 

What did it mean? Merely that the name he had 
seen this time was his own. ‘Martin E. Hounshell,” 
he read, in a half voice, finding it for an instant even 
stranger than the strange name he had encountered 
just before. But he had seen other things on the page 
with his name; things which he would not articulate 
even here; certain names and dates for which he 
deemed silence the fittest atmosphere. 

Hounshell’s next act was to toss the hat back into 
the river, and he was about to tear up the paper scrap 
and send it after the hat, when he changed his mind. 
He put the memorandum into an inside pocket and 


snugly, then got into his buggy and drove on—taought- 
ful and puzzled but with equanimity returning, and 
ready to spring his patent smile in a moment should 
he meet an acquaintance. 

Nevertheless, what had just happened was startling. 
If the paper which now lay over his heart had pos- 
sessed the power of receiving a photograph from his 
brain he could not have been more astonished. The 
invisible had become visible: what had lain concealed 
for years in his own mind now confronted him from 
without. And who was Simeon Piper—-a total stranger 
—in whose hat so mysterious a revelation had taken 
place? Hounshell’s horse dragged that question along 
unconsciously to the end of the bridge, where for the 
moment it disappears from our pen unanswered. 

The small waves flashed lightly around the spiles ; a 
breeze rustled in the woods, perhaps looking for some- 
thing it had lost there and never could find again. 
The two bridges were deserted; all was silent, dreamy. 
Then from the unseen bridge lower down a shrill 
clamor arose to break the serenity of the evening; a 
chorused shriek of twenty unearthly voices blended 
together. Unexpected and wild, Joudly startling it 
was, 80 that thete seemed something uncanny about 
it. One might have thought it the cry of monsters 
discovering human prey, or a mob of witehes reveling 
in some crime that had been found out there. But as 
a matter of fact no one indulged in either of these im- 
possible fancies. Everybody knew that the uproar 
came from the mills of Shagford blowing the hour of 
release from work. 


Il. 
FATHER, DAUGHTER, AND —-WHO ELSE? 

At this signal the operatives streamed forth like 
school-children; and from Hounshell’s flannel-mill in 
particular came one elderly man who threw himself 
with all the energy of a boy into a row-bodt that lay 
at the watersi<e, and began oaring his way lustily up- 
stream. He had not gone far before he turned the 
bow inte a secluied bay where water-lilies grew 
thickly. Here, paddling about and causing the boat 
to lurch violently as he stooped over the side, he pulled 
a few of the flowers. He looked tired and hard- 
worked: there was something indescribably pathetic 
in his making so much effort after the day’s labor. 
But he did not seem to see this; and so, after getting 
a bunch of lilies, he continued up the river with a 
business-like stroke that implied some past familiarity 
with life on the water. The end of the course was 
soon reached ; he moored the boat close to a little cot- 
tage that stood apart from the houses of the other work- 
ing-people, and wore a peculiarly we)l-cared-for aspect. 

On one side of the path lay a tomato-patch; on the 
other a minute flower-garden; a grape-vine laid its 
flat leaves by one of the windows, and everything 
about the place was neat, ‘cozy, sheltered. As the 
weaver came up toward it, however, he saw that there 
were two persons in the room behind the vine, instead 
of only one as he had expected. He paused, looking 
in, and saw that it was Hounshell with his daughter. 
The mill-owner at that moment took her handina 
somewhat fervent way, addressing her eagi rly, and 
led her toward the window. Instantly the girl withdrew 
her hand and came running out. 

“Oh, father, dear, how lovely! Did you bring them 
for me ?” 

‘* Who else d’you s’pose, Addie? I’m not courting 
any one.” 

He looked at her quizzically as she received the 
lilies, his weather-worn face glowing mildly at the 
same time, with pride in her beauty and delight at 
having pleased her. 

‘‘That’s mean of you, father,” she said, half- 
offended, yet smiling as she inhaled the delicate sweet- 
almond scent of the blossoms. 

‘“What? Not to be courting?” he asked, putting 
his arm fondly around her. ‘‘I can do better than 
that, lass, by coming home. Four bells have struck : 
time for a kiss, you know.” Whereupon she put her 
lips to his faded, fatherly cheek. 

Addie was certainly beautiful in her way, avd Sco- 
field thought there was no way to compare with it. 
She was tal], fresh, dark-eyed; her complexion was 
rich with the soft, clear brown which our American 
sun so deftly diffuses over a healthy face that ripens 
in its warmth; and she always looked as cool, as 
sparkling and lithe as if she had just stepped from a 
bath in the river. You felt that, were you to place 
your hand on her shoulder, she would resist springily, 
like a young bough in the woods. 

** And you can do a good deal better than I can; 
that’s certain,” said Hounshell to Scofield, breaking in. 
He had come to the threshold and witnessed this 
little passage. 

“You ought not to talk about it before me, any- 
way,” declared Addie, whose code of propriety never 
allowed ceremony to stand in the way of truthfulness. 
And, having administered this rebuke, she blushed as 





buttoned up his coat, tapped the surface of the coat 


if it were she who had offended modesty. 





‘Oh well, don’t take on about it,” said the mill- 
owner, apologetically. ‘‘I don’t know how to talk 
when I get down here. Different up to the mill; ain’t 
it, &cofield?” Mere he winked at the father with 
humorous comradeship. Then turning again to Ad- 
die: ‘Allis, I want you to be my wife and you know 
it. and so does the old man. So where’s the harm, talk- 
ing about? Lord! there ain’t nothing high daddy 
about me. I worked my way up, and I like working- 
people ; so, ’stid of g»ing round among the high dad- 
dies, I come to you and say I want to marry you. I've 
seen you grow into a woman, just like”—the speaker, 
embarrassed, gazed helplessly round the garden fora 
comparison, and proceeded :—‘‘Like one of those 
tomaytoes there, when it comes to fruit. And I know 
all about you.” 

**T don’t believe I’m like a tomayto one bit,” said 
Addie, with conviction. The next moment, allowing 
herself a sancy smile: ‘‘And I don’t know all about 
you, you see. So there!” 

Her mature admirer did not resent this, but stood 
really abashed and disconcerted. ‘‘ What am Ito do, 
Scofield?” he asked, stepping out on tothe walk. ‘‘ Yuu 
sce how it goes ” 

Addie seized the moment for escaping into the house, 
while her father, regarding his employer meditatively, 
replied: ‘‘Take soundings, and then try again. That’s 
all I can say.” 

‘“*T don’t know,” observed Hounshell, shaking his 
head. He tried to bring his regulation smile into play, 
but the springs would not work. He was really at- 
tached to the girl; and there was a painful longing in 
his mind, besides—another motive, of which he could 
not speak. He was unnerved. 

Presently they went into the house. ‘‘Won’t you 
stay to supper ?” suggested Scofield. 

“No, thank ’ee. I’m going. Addie!” 

‘‘Yes, sir?” She looked at him from her cool, 
liquid eyes as steadily and with as much unconscious- 
ness in her clear-lined face as if she had never heard 
him speak of marriage. 

‘* I’ve a word to say, if you'll come out to the gate.” 

‘All right.” Addie put the cups on the table for 
her father and herself, and then followed Il>unshell, 
who bade the weaver good. night. 

‘*T want you to treat me differently,” said the miller, 
when they were alone. ‘‘ This is a very serious mat- 
ter, and there’s more in it than you think. You ought 
to consider your father.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ You don’t mean,” she be- 
gan, ‘‘that you—” 

‘No, I don’t mean any harm to him, of course. 
Take me or leave me, he’ll be all right. But if you 
take me, my father-in-law don’t remainin the weaving- 
room, by a long shot. I'll make him my partner in- 
stid.” 

Addie appeared to weigh this. 

‘* Well, that’s right,” she said. ‘‘He ought to be.” 
Hesitatingly, she went on; ‘‘I know it’s generous of 
you, but—but—” 

‘* There’s another reason too,” the suitor hastened to 
explain. ‘‘I can’tteil you now, but I might afterward. 
It’s very serious. Ob, I can’t stand it, if you don’t 
consent,” he almost groaned. 

She was startled by his strenuous manner. 

‘What reason can it be?” she asked, quivering a 
little. 

‘‘Iv’s been on my heart so long,” Hounshell said, 
pressing both hand2 on his chest. ‘‘ It’s there now,” 
he continued, sinking his voice. At the precise instant 
of speaking his fingers felt beneath the coat that fateful 
fold of paper which the river had brought him, and 
both arms fell as if he had been struck. 

‘‘Good God!” he exclaimed, staring at her. 

It seemed to him that she too must have felt the 
paper and its tell-tale words. 

‘What have I been saying?” he asked in a bewildered 
tone. 

The change in him within a few moments had been 
extraordinary, and Addie experienced a shock. Any 
one who had seen the wolfish glare of his eyes on the 
bridge would have been surprised at the human emo- 
tion he now betrayed. 

‘* You fnghten me,” said the girl, shrinking; but she 
was conscious of feeling more pity than fright. 

‘Don’t be frightened,” urged Hounshell, trying to 
peak gently; but his voice broke. It sounded abject 
rather than soothing. ‘‘I s’pose I’m making mistakes 
again. Youcan’t understand me. Oaly this—think 
of this: I shall never get over it if you don’t have me. 
You may do me a great wrong by turning me off. 
Can’t you consider about this a little more ?” 

‘*T—I will try to consider, Mr. Hounshell,” faltered 
Addie. 

‘Then I'll go; I'll bid you good-night,” he said, re- 
gaining some of his customary stiffness. 

‘*Good-night,” she returned. 

He got into the waiting buggy ; there wasa grinding 
ot wheels, a puff of whitish dust from them, and then 
the dusk obliterated him, much to her relief. She 
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went back into the house slightly paler than when she 
had left it. 

“Father,” she declared, ‘“‘I never can marry that 
man.” 


‘“What! Hounshell ? 

‘‘Yes. There’s something strange about him—and 
wrong.” y 

“‘Carcful! He’s been our best friend, lass; there 


can’t be anything wrong.” 

‘* All the same, I shall not marry him.” 

The old man was hurt. 

‘‘Have you thought over all?” he asked. 
wouldn’t be the only gainer.” 

He glanced down at his arm, which still bore marks 
of sailor’s tattooing, and at his hard hands all day in 
service at the loom; and then he sighed, as if despair. 
ing of rest. 

‘‘T know, dear father,” said his daughter. ‘Mr. 
Hounshell would be very generous to you, so I wish I 
could doit. But ob, I can’t, I can’t!” 

She put one hand on his arm and looked piteously 
into his face. 

‘*T see how it is,” said Scofield. 
your fancy on Jonah.” 

Addie softly moved away. All her color had re- 
turned, but she said nothing. They had barely seated 
themselves at the table when a knock was heard. 

‘‘Come in!” cried Addie, and on the entrance of the 
new-comer, ‘‘Oh—Jonah !” 

‘* Did you tbink it was—well], never mind who.” 

Jonah, in whose spruce attire, as he now presented 
himself, it was not easy to recognize the brakeman of 
the afternoon train, made this enigmatical remark 
rather uneasily, and subsided into regretful silence. 

‘* Sit down, Jonah, and have some supper,” said old 
Scofield, with a slight lingering gruffness. 

The young man, however, accepted without com- 
punction ; and in a twinkling Addie had spirited on 
to the table an extra cup, plate, knife and fork, which 
were suspiciously ready to her hand. 

‘*We had a queer thing happen on the train this 
afternoon,” said Jonah, as the hot tea roused him 
into talkativeness again. And he proceeded to relate 
the occurrence with which our narrative of these 
events began. ‘‘ Man’s name is Piper,” he continued— 
‘*Simeon Piper. Noone knows anything about him, 
and he can’t tell why he was there or where he was 
going. The shock put a screw loose in his brain some- 
where, the doctor says. May get over it, and may 
not. But they won’t keep him at the hospital long, 
because there’s nothing the matter with him much, ex- 
cept that.” 

‘‘Poor fellow,” Addie murmured. ‘‘ What will he 
do when they send him away, if he doesn’t know 
where he wants to go?” 

**Can’t make it out,” was Jonah’s answer. ‘‘S ome 
one ought to take hold and help him till he gets well.’’ 

Addie made a prompt resolution. 

‘*We'll take hold; won’t we, father? 
you bring him out here, Jonah ?” 

The brakeman reflected a moment. Piper was not 
young; so there was no objection on that score. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I'll bring him out when I get back 
from myrun to-morrow. They say he seems pretty 
well-to-do, too. He'll pay board.” 

‘Never mind if he does,” said Miss Scofield art- 
lessly. ‘‘ Wecan be kind to him just the same.” 

It was settled accordingly. 

After supper the two men went out into the garden. 
They hada serious subject to talk over, and Jonah 
began it by saying, 

‘The men are pretty near all agreed, Mr. Scofield, and 
we've got to do something soon. Howis it in yourmill ?” 

‘*Hounshell’s, you mean,” corrected the ex-sailor 
and weaver, cutting a piece of tobacco. ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose a good many of our hands will go with you, 
if itcomes toa strike. But Ican control a numter, I 
guess ; and I’m bound to tell you that we shall stick 

t o work and stand out agin you.” 

‘*That’s bad—bad,” mumbled the young railroader, 
with atroubled air. He piucked a spear of tall grass 
and began biting it. ‘‘Ican’t see, Scofield,” he burst 
out (dropping the ‘‘ Mr.” this time), ‘‘why you stick 
to that man against all your own interests and the in- 
erests of your fellow workmen. What’s Hounshell 
compared with them ?” 

‘* He’s my friend and benefactor; that’s all. Didn’t 
he take care o’ my poor wife the day she died? And 
when I come back from sea, after a long cruise and a 
shipwreck, and my wife was dead, didn’t I find that 
he had taken my little girl in tow, and was eddicating 
her? Look here,” Scofield pushed up the sleeve of his 
coat and shirt and displayed the dim blue anchor on 
his forearm; ‘‘as long as that stays there I’m going to 
be true to the man as was true to me,” he said. 

‘*T know all that,” said Jonah. ‘‘He’s done a lot. 
The others are a little jealous of you, sometimes; and 

t hat’s one reason I want you to be with us. If you 
sin’t, they'll say: ‘Ob, yes, it’s very fine for Scofield to 


stay out! The boss helped him to a nice cottage, and 
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give his daughter a pianna. But the rest of us have 
got to look out for ourselves.’ That's what they'll say. 
And as for me, I say it’s barter and trade: that’s what! 
Hounshell give Addie an education and a pianna, and 
now he wants her to give herself in exchange.” : 

‘‘That ain’t the way to look at it,” retorted Scofield. 
‘“‘Itain’t fair. And if you mean to insult my daughter 
by your talk about barter and trade, why you'd 
better—— ” 

‘*You're the first to say ‘insult,’” Jonah answered 
in an angry constrained tone. ‘‘I love Addie; and I 
don’t believe she’d marry in any such way. And 
what’s more, I—I kind of hopeshe’ll marry me. There 
again, there’s another reason why I wanted you to be 
on our side—now that we’ve got everything together, 
and the railroad hands and mill hands are ready to 
move at the same time. But I see it’s no use; I've 
done my best.” 

“No; it’s no use,” assented the weaver. 
doing my best, too.” 

Thus it happened that the young man took his de- 
parture in some heat; but it was of her own accord 
that Addie followed this lover to the gate; and she 
did not let him go without a few sweet words to com- 


fort him. (To be Continued.) 
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PROHIBITION NEVER A FAILURE. 


N your issue of August 3 you eay about prohibition: ‘Mr. 

- Dow forgets that this method has been tried in New 
York and Massachusetts and has confessedly failed in both 
States." No; I did not forget about those States; I remem- 
ber very well that prohibition was always a success whi'e it 
lasted, and never in any sense a failure there. Prohibitioa is 
now the settled policy in relation to the liquor traffic in 
many hundreds of localities in other countries as well as the 
United States, and it has never proved a failure in any one 
of them. In many of these places it has existed for more 
than twenty years, and has been a uniform success wher- 
ever it has been tried. 

Very soon afier the enactment of prohibition in New 
York the judges of the Supreme Court—five to three—pro- 
nounced the law unconstitutional. It was a curious coinci- 
dence that the five were drinking men, while the three were 
not so. That decision killed the law, but it never bad any 
moral standing or influence inthe State. Among ali tem- 
perance men there was no doubt that it came from the per- 
sonal predilections of those who made it. While the law was 
in operation it was a most decided success. Thesame thing 
was true of Massachusetts. The testimonies are very nu- 
merous and most reliable that prohibition was very effective 
for good there; it was never at any time or anywhere in the 
State a failure, but, on the contrary, a success. 

It was not repealed on account of any lack of ability to ac- 
complish its work, but only because it was effective in dimin- 
ishing the volume of the liquor traffic and in cutting down 
the profits of the liquor-sellers. It was repealed as political 
dodge, the politicians in Massachusetts, as generally in other 
States, being, as tuch, unscrupulous men. Prohibition by 
constitutional amendment and by statute wil] in the near 
future be established in both these States. Will you kindly 
allow me to put this prediction into your columns? The 
Christian Union also says: ‘‘ The latest newspaper advices 
indicate that Mr. St. Jobn, the prohibition Governor ot Kan- 
sas, will not receive the Republican renomination.” 1 am glad 
to he able now to eay that the latest newspaper advices show 
conclusively that Governor St. John will be renominated und 
certainly elected. At the same time we learn from many 
quarters other than Kansas that professional politicians and 
political bosses are being unseated by the people whom 
they have long ridden to their own profit, but not to the gen- 
eral good. The affinity between rumeellers and self-seeking 
politicians is strong and spontaneous. The people will eor- 
rect that by and by. 

The Union says, ‘‘ Whether prohibitory iegielation is the 
best method of carrying out that moral eentiment” (whatever 
that may mean) “‘and shutting up the liquor shops is yet to 
be solved.” It seems to me to be as reasonable to say that 
whether ocean steam navigation and ocean telegraphy will 
prove to be asuccess is a problem yet to be solved. The 
proofs of the success of prohibition are as numerous and as 
conclusive as of the success of the great enterprises I have 
named, and there is no fact in the history of the former which 
can cast the smallest shadow of doubt upon its final accom- 
plishment of the work it was designed to effect. 


Neat Dow. 
vy 
The Home. 
TRAINING THE LITTLE ONES. 


By Neue Burns. 


OME time since, as I stood with other waiting cus- 
tomers in a drygoods store, a fashionably dressed 
lady entered, accompanied by a fair, flaxen-haired 
little girl of about five years of age. They had just 
left a confectioner’s stand, and as the result of her 
purchase the mother carried in her hand a paper of 
candy. As they approached the place where I was 
standing I heard the child teasing for the candy. The 
mother refused to give it to her, and her rather mild 
teasing assumed the form of a half crying command, 
and upon being reproached in an impatient tone by the 
mother, and again refused, she threw herself at full 
length upon the floor and indulged in such a series of 














kickings and screamings as to attract the attention of 
everyone in the store. The mortified mother hastily 
assured the child that if she would get up, and be a 
good girl, she would give her the candy ; upon which 
assurance the little victor arose, and, after securing 
her prize, looked around on her spectators with the 
smile and air of one who had conquered. On the 
faces of those who had witnessed the scene there was 
an amused expression, but to me there was nothing in 
the sight to producea smile. Such an outburst of 
temper and such a conquest on the part of that little 
girl bad a deeper significance than was at first appar- 
ent to those witnesses. 

When I thought how ignorant she was of what was 
right and wrong, and how dependent was her con- 
duct on the teaching she received, I knew she was not 
to blame for thisact. If her mother had taught her 
no lessons of obedience, and she had been allowed to 
indulge in such conduct at home, it made but little 
difference to her as to the time and place of giving 
vent to her enraged feeling. So, instead of reproach- 
ing her for being guilty of this most repulsive act, I 
pitied her for being the victim of so wretched and 
ruinous a form of parental government. If, in the 
short space of her young life, the discipline she had 
received had been productive of such bad behavior, 
there could be no doubt that it would in time destroy 
allthe natural goodness in the child's nature. My 
thoughts, them, turned to the future, the time she would 
so much need that strength of character which is the 
result of good training. With neither patience nor 
self-government how ill-prepared she would be to 
battle with the trials and temptations that would come 
te her life. And yet, how could she possess such 
qualities of mind if there were no thought given to 
her training by those who had the care and control of 
her life in their keeping? I then thought of the 
mother. How faultless in her attire and how pleasing 
in her address to strangers! Could it be that the mor- 
tification which she suffered at the conduct of her 
child was the worst feature of the affair to her mind? 
Did she not understand the meaning of the word that 
defined her position to the little one—that of mother? 
The very name suggests the duties that she owed to 
her child: the duty of guarding the susceptible young 
mind from all influence of a corrupting nature; of 
teaching her lessons of obedience, patience, unself- 
ishnes3, and the beauty of governing her temper. 
When her child was first able to understand, if she 
had commenced the training of the young mind with 
a discipline adapted to the baby comprehension, and 
patiently, kindly, but firmly, persevered in her work, 
there would have been no such ill behavior on the 
part of the little one as was manifested on this occa- 
sion. 

From my own experience in dealing with children, I 
know they very soon learn if they are to govern or be 
governed. And as gratifying their wishes is the only 
thought. by which they are guided, they become the 
severest little tyrants if there is no restraint on their 
actions. 

This subject of commencing aright the training of 
our children is one of too much impertance to be 
treated with indifference by parents. The standard of 
principles impressed on the child’s mind greatly influ- 
ences its actions in after life, and it not only affects the 
happiness of individuals and families, but our nation’s 
prosperity is also involved. For these little ones who 
gather around our firesides and look to us for protec- 
tion and guidance will some day assume control of 
public trusts and responsibilities, and their strength 
to perform well their duty and resist evil temptations 
will depend much on the status of honor and principles 
received when a child. We have heard mothers be- 
moan the waywardness of their children and the un- 
happiness brought to their own lives in consequence ; 
and yet these same mothers, when their children were 
small, did not consider them of sufficient importance 
to be willing tu give much time or thought to their 
training. ‘hey considered their duty as fully done 
when they had supplied their physical needs, and the 
little ones were left to seek the companionship and em- 
ployment that best suited their tastes. 

In a distant city, in which I lived several years ago, a 
young man lay. in prison awaiting the day of his exe- 
cution, that would cut short his life while yet so young. 
A few doors from where I resided his father and 
mother lived, and although but a little past middle 
life their bent forms and haggard faces gave them the 
appearance of being much older. Go with me back to 
this young man’s childhood and I will give you his 
history, as it was given to me by those who had always 
known him. His father was a prominent business 
man, and so engrossed was he in the art of making 
money that little of his thoughts were given to the 
training of this boy, who was their only child. The 
mother was a devotee to fashions and amusements, 
and spent her time and energy in winning the admira- 
tion of the outside world while but little of her life 
was given to the interests of her home and family. 
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She secured the services of a woman who gave her 
child all necessary care until he was three years of age, 
so that her life of gayety flowed on uninterrupted. 
Every comfort and luxury that wealth could furnish 
was supplied the little one, and as there was no 
restraint on his actions and no parental government to 
guide his young life he soon became a veritable little 
tyrant. His parents were from home most of the time, 
and as he tired of the society of the servants he sought 
for other companionship on the street, and being bright 
and active he proved an apt scholar to the corrupt 
teachings of his new associates. As soon as he was 
old enough he entered school, and as he had known po 
submission or discipline at home he was a source of 


great trouble to his teachers; and efter attending for 


several years so annoying did his conduct become that 
he wes threatened with expulsion if he did not improve 
in his behavior. 1 

After hearing of numerous complaints cf their boy, 
the parents seemed to realize for the first time that 
perhafs they had not given as much thought to his 
training as they should have done, and decided to make 
amends by being stricter in their control over him for 
the future. But no; the time when they should have 
gained control over him was past. There had been 
atime when his tender mind would bave yielded to 
their teachings; but so strong was the fascination 
now of the evil influences around him that it was in 
vain they urged him to jead a different life. As year 
succeeded year his conduct grew worse; and when he 
reached his young manhood so dissolute had his hubits 
become that he was an object of reproack by all who 
knew him. His parents were willing enough now to 
give some time that they might turn him from his 
wicked course. They plead, coaxed, hired, and did 
everything in their power to influence him; but it was 
of no avail. 
spect for them, while, on their part, they never knew 
the strength of their affection for their child until they 
saw him in such great danger. It was on an occasion 
when he had been drinking a good deal that in a fit of 
ungoverned temper he took the life cf a worthy young 
man. It is useless to attempt a description of the 
misery that was caused by this act. The murdered 
man had parted from parents and sisters as usual one 
morning, and in a few hours he was carried home to 
them a corpse, while over the lives of the murderer’s 
parents there settled a darkness which was blacker 
than that of the grave, and which wealth, power and 
social pleasures were powerless to remove. 

Ab, the misery that was pictured in the mother’s face 

can never be described, and the father’s bent form and 
despairing look were pitiful to behold! Their son was 
tried, condemned to die, and in a few months paid the 
penalty of his crime on the gallows. Can it be possible 
that this was the little prattler that once brightened 
their home, and whose life seemed so innocent and 
harmless that no training was considered necessary to 
guard him against evil? His mother had doubtless 
looked forward to the time when he would be the 
source of much pleasure to their lives and an ornament 
to their home and society, but she did not realize until 
it was too late that for him to possess so desirable a 
character required work and sacrifices on her part; 
the work of constantly guarding the young mind from 
evil influences and of inculcating right principles 
therein, and the sacrifice of yielding up the pleasures 
of her life when they conflicted with her duty in train- 
ing him. 
- Let me say to the mothers: If you would have your 
children grow up to a noble manhood ant womanhood, 
an honor to society and a blessing to your declining 
years, there is a great work for you to do. It is a work, 
too, that has its season ; and if the time passes by with 
it unperformed ycur whole after life may be spent in 
regrets of your negligence and thoughtlessness in per- 
forming this duty. 








THE DAYS WHEN WE WENT GYPSYING. 
By Mary ALLen. 
IL. 
MITIS second night seemed even more solitary than 
the first, for they had seen no dwellings for some 
hours and were not aware of the proximity of any 
human being. 

But the night was not silent. The katydids were hav- 
ing a sewing socicty or a corn husking, or some other 
sociable conclave, and were gossiping over poor Katy 
ata fearful rate. The old and the young, male and 
female, the charitably inclined and the censorious, 
were all clearly distinguishable by the tones of their 
voice, and the conversation was not ss monotonous as 
is usual in such assemblies. Tere were, to be sure, a 
majority who reiterated ‘‘ Katy did,” but there were 
others who emphasized it with ‘“‘she did, she did, I 

tell you she did.” There were others who were in- 
credulous, and repeated questioningly ‘‘Katy did?” 
and one could almost fancy the wide open eyes and 
uplifted brows of tke interrogator. Then there were 


He seemed to have lost all love and re-- 


some old ladies who quavered ‘‘Katy did,” very pity- 
ingly, and shook their heads sadly, and added ‘‘tut, 
tut, tut, what asad affair.” While sti!l others, half- 
grown youths, doubtless, retorted defiantly, ‘* Well, 
what if she did! You did! You did!” and no one 
denied it. 

How long the assemblage lasted no one knew, for 
when they awoke the sun was shining in their faces 
and Jerry was calling for his breakfast. 

While Jesse and Harry were attending to his wants 
they all at once became conscious that they had _ visi- 
tors, and turing around saw an old man and a stout, 
smiling-faced, barefooted girl of about eightcen, 
watching them curiously. 

‘Good morning, uucle,” said Jesse. 
ing.” 

“Yas,” was the reply; then after a moment’s silence 
he asked abruptly, ‘‘ Why didn’t you come up to the 
house and sleep?” 

““O we have all arrangements for sleeping, you see.” 

‘* A’n’t you afraid of taking cold?” 

** Not at all.” 

‘“You might as well hare eome up to the house,” 
persisted the old man. 

‘““You are very kind,” responded Jesse, ‘‘ but we 
were perfectly comfortable in our wagon.” 

‘‘Nice hoss,” said the old man, eyeing Jerry ad- 
miringly. 

‘*Don’t want no feed for him, I suppose? No hay, 
nor eggs, nor bread and butter? Eh?” 

Then, as he surveyed the queer vehicle and its ap- 
pointments, he asked: 

“Be you gypsies?” 

‘*So they call us,” laughed Jesse. 

‘‘Reg’lar ones?” 

‘* Well, yes, I think we can claim to be reg’lar. 
But I'll go with you, and secif you've anything we 
need.” 

During this dialogue the girl had espied Patience 
bending over the fire under the trees, and came to pay 
her respects. 

‘*Mornin’,” she said. 

‘*Good morning,” responded Patience. 
morning.” 

‘* Yes,” said the girl squatting down by the side of 
Patience with a very friendly smile. 

‘*You must excuse my goin’ barefoot. I like to go 
barefvot when it’s cool.” 

‘D> you? It seems to me I'd rather go burefooted 
when it is warm, but no apology is needed.” 

‘Gettin’ breakfast? Do you like it?” 

‘‘Of course we like our breakfast,” replied Patience 
laughingly. 

‘I meant cookin’ it so. But you're used toit. Do 
you go on the road in the winter?” 

‘* We never have been,” answered Putience, gravely. 

There was a silence, which was broken by the girl 
saying, ‘‘ Why don’t you come up and see us?” with 
the tone of one speaking to an old friend who has 
been rather derelict in paying social debts. 

‘*T should be very happy to do so, but we shall be 
starting right after breakfast.” 

A call from the old man now drew the girl away, 
and she left with the cordial words, 

‘*D> come up and see us when you can.” 

Breakfast was over, the dishes washed, and Patienee 
stood, dish-cloth in hand, looking perplexed. 

‘‘T have the same trouble the Rev. Thomas Beecher 
complains of. I don’t know what to do with the disb- 
cloth.” 

‘* Throw it away,” suggested Jesse. 

‘«That’s a man’s solution of a difficulty. I suppose 
after this you'd throw the dishes away after using them, 
as we'd have no cloth to wash them with.” 

‘‘ Roll it up and stick it into the tin pail,” said Harry. 

“And find it sour when I wanted to use it next 
time.” 

“Pin it up inside the wagon,” said little Johnnie, 
with a housewifely instinct not obliterated by boy’s 
attire. 

“Yes; right up there next to your oil painting,” 
laughed Harry. 

‘“‘That would be a combination of the useful and the 
beautiful,” murmured Jesse, ‘‘though one might be 
puzzled to tell which was which ;” and he ducked his 
head to avoid that same dish-cloth,which was suddenly 
aimed at his face. 

Patience solved the problem in her own way, and no 
one received thanks for trying to help her out of her 
dilemma. 

Just as they were on the point of starting, -the figure 
of the barefooted girl again appeared by their side. 
In one hand she carried a pitcher of milk, in the other 
a half dozen young cucumbers. 

“I thought may be you'd like these,” she said sim- 
ply. 

Patience thanked her heartily, and they drove away, 
leaving her smiling after them and repeating, ‘‘Do 
come and see us.” 


‘*Nice morn. 


** Nice cool 





Thus she remains in their memories, barefooted, 





nameless, uncultured, tut the embodiment of genial 
hospitality. 

Nearly twenty years ago, Patience, as a bride, had 
traveled over this road in the stage that rau between 
Paterson and Newfoundland. 

Being right from the Jevel fields of northwestern 

hio, these mountains had seemed to her of lofty pro- 
portions, and she shuddered at the steep and rough 
inclines down which they plunged, and at the perilous 
precipices which they skirted. But man has improved 
the rough roads, and time and experience in travel 
among wilder mountain regions rendered the way less 
frightful to her and at the same time increased her 
ability to enjoy the romantic beauty cf the country. 

It was near noon when they complete. the last steep 
ascent and sawin the near distance the water of beaut'- 
ful Green Pond, as it used to be called, Lut now boas 
ing the more dignified title of G een Lake. 

This beautiful sheet of water is situated on the ton 
of a mountain, though still surrounded on three side 
by the steep, tree-covered, rocky sides of what seems as 
if it might have once been the crater of a voleano. Ono 
the fourth side the land slopes gently into the water, 
making a beautiful peboly beach, on which the green 
waters broke 1n gent.e ripples. 

The lake has an outlet, but no inlet, and is therefore 
a vast spring about three miles long and perhaps three- 
fourths of a mile wide. The road led down to the 
beach and directly into the water. Fences on either 
hand made it necessary to drive into the water to get 
either to the right or left, but so shallow and limpi 
were the watcrs that it was only a delight to splash 
through. 

At the end of the beach, close to the foot of the 
sheltering, rocky steep, they camped, obtaining per- 
mission to tether Jerry among the luscious clover of 
the ancient orchard which skirted the beach. Here 
was amusement for all. Ifuckleberries to pick, water 
to wade in, build dams or swim in; mountains, trees, 
rocks and water to paint or admire; clover and grass 
for Jerry, and splendid stones to make a tire-place. It 
seemed strange that a place so inviting should be so 
neglected by health and pleasure seekers. To be sure, 
a hotel was visible through its trees at the farther end 
of the beach, but it was empty, and undergoing repairs. 
No children were paddling along the shore, no boats 
flashing across the water. Oaly one smal! boy driving 
his cows to drink furnished life for Patience’s sketch. 

All was so still and apparently unvisited by man 
that it was quite a surprise when, in the early evening, 
a party of workmen came along the beach and began 
to ascend among the rocks which to them had seemed 
inaccessible ; but as they watched them climbing from 
one gigantic bowlder to another, up, up, until lost 
among the trees, they could discern the faint trace of a 
path which the feet of men had worn upon the un- 
yielding rock. 

Thaese men lived over beyond these mountain tops, 
and every morning climbed over the peak, descended 
these precipitous sides, passed over this valley, climbed 
the hills beyond, and descended into another valley to 
their daily toil as miners. 

Tae next morning, as Patience was vainly endeavor- 
ing toput on canvas a bit of the beautifulscene before 
her, while Jesse read aloud and the chil‘iren paddled 
in the lake, their happy isolation was disturbed by the 
advent of u party of young folks who had come fora 
picnic. 

They evidently regarded our litte party as intruders, 
and glanced at them somewhat discontentedly as they 
filed through the gapin the fence into the orchard, 
giving also some looks of wonderment over Patience’s 
shoulder at her little sketch. 

They were lively, as young people are and ought to 
be, and as they found an old table under a distant tree 
and plenty of shade o1 the grass there seemed no 
reason why the parties should in any way conflict. 

They had not only brought their dinner, but had 
brought part of it uncooked, anda part of the company 
began husking corn and making preparations for 
dinner. 

‘*Mimma, they are building a fire in our kitchen,” 
said Harry, coming to his mother’s side. 

‘‘And using our shavings too, and we've only got 
one little pine stick left.” 

Patience was inclined to be generous, but there are 
some things that are beyond any amcunt of ordinary 
gencrosity. She was willing to share with them, but 
courtesy need not be ignored even in the woods. 

She arose and went to her ‘‘ kitchen,” as they called 
the place where they had built their fire place. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” she said to the young man 
who had so unceremoniously taken possession of her 
domain, ‘‘but I shall have to claim this fireplace, as 
we built it, and I wish now to cook our dinner.” 

The young man arose, and without a word walked 
off with the one precious pine stick on which they de- 
pended for shavimgs. 

Jesse coming up at this moment saw this, and called 
ou’, 
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“See here, young man, you're carrying off our 
kindling.” 

‘Silently, but somewhat scornfully, the fellow threw it 

back, and a group of very indignant young folks began 

an animated conversation over the rudeness of ‘‘ these 

people,” who claimed a “right to everything.” 

After whittling off afew shavings Jesse tossed the 
stick back to them, saying, ‘‘We have what we shall 
need. You may have it now.” 

A young girl who might have becn quite pretty, but 
whose face was now too scornful in its expression to 
be beautiful, picked up the stick and flung it angrily 
back, saying, in a hateful tone, ‘‘ Take your old stick. 
We don’t want it.” 

Patience laughed as she picked up the stick, saying 
to Jessc, ‘‘Thay’s the way with the world. They are 
angry if you refuse to let them run over you, and de- 
pise you if you do.” 

The tone of the conversation among the young 
people soon changed, and it was evident they were in 
some perplexity. 

Soon one of the young ones came ina very defer- 
ential manner to Jesse, and begged a pail to carry water 
from the lake, as they hsd forgotten to bring one. 
Several times they were obliged to swallow their pride 
and beg favors of our friends, which were always 
cheerfully granted, but the aggrieved young lady never 
wholly laid aside her resentful air, though quite will- 
ing to receive kindnesses if not to acknowledge 
them. 

This was to be their last dinner at Green Lake, and 
as a luxury Patience determined to have some roasted 
potatoes. So by dint of management she stowed 
them away among the hot stones, and by the time the 
rest of the dinner was ready they were roasted to per- 
fection, and all pioneers know that nothing is so de- 
licious as a potato roasted in the ashes. 

The picnic party were in the full enjoyment of their 
steaming ears of corn when our friends began their 
homeward journey, which was accomplished in much 
less time than the outward trip had been. 

One night at the old camp ground, then a long day’s 
ride down the mountains, beginning at four o’clock 
and descending with such rapidity that they had the 
novel experience of seeing the sun rise twice on the 
same morning, and early evening saw them once more 
in their own little home. 

‘‘ Have you enjoyed it?” asked Jesse of his wife. 

‘“Indeed I have, and I only wish other farmers 
knew how cheaply they could have a week’s outing.” 

‘* But you have had the hardest time of it. You have 
had all the cooking to do.” 

‘But cooking out of doors is not broiling overa 
kitchen stove, and then you’ve been satisfied with a 
less variety than you would have had at home.” 

‘It seems to me we never lived so well as we have 
this week.” 

“lve had a nice time,” said Daisy, ‘‘ because I 
was a boy, and could run and climb without mamma’s 
being afraid I would tear my clothes.” 

‘*T think we’ve all had a jolly good time,” said Harry, 
‘*and I want to go again.” 

‘So do I,” added Daisy. 

“And IJ,” “‘ And I,” echoed Patience and Jesse. 

And indeed this was not the last of their gypsying, 
though it was the longest trip made. 

The memory of those happy days ‘‘on the road,” 
wiih the ever varying panorama of hills and dales, of 
wood and stream, is among the brightest of their lives, 
and if the children wish to recall some especially 
pleasant remembrance it is quite sure to be of the 
‘*days when we went gypsying.” 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 

Will you be kind enongh to inform me of the manner in which 
clams, chickens, etc., should be cooked at a regular *‘clam bake.” I 
make the request of you as I see by your paper that you volunteer 
information on any subject. 0. P, 

First make an oven of flat stones placed together in the 
form of a square or a flat surface about two and half feet 
square ; around the edge of these, place other stones to form 
abin. Fill this with small kindlings such as can be found on 
the beach. On these pile a few armfuls of larger sticks, cross- 
wise, eo that the top can be well covered with stones about 
the size of one’s two hands. Start the fire, and allow it to 
burn down until the stones which were on top of the wood 
settle into the oven. Clean out all the cinders with a poker 
or stick; for, if allowed to remain, the smoke from them 
will spoil the bake. This must be done very quickly, that 
the oven may not cool. Cover the oven with fresh sea-weed 
about an inch and a half thick. On the sea-weed spread the 
clams so the vegetables, ete., may be placed on top of them ; 
then, in order, put on onions, sweet or [righ potatoes, or 
both, green corn, then the fish (either blue or cod), and a 
live lobster if one can be had; if not, a boiled one—which 
will be very nice warmed up in this way. Everything should 
be close at hand, to be put on the oven rapidly while it is very 
hot. Cover the whole bake with a piece of cheap cotton 
cloth to keep out dirt, then cover all with sea-weed until no 
steam escapes. Bake thirty-five {minutes. Remove the 





covering only one corner at a time, so that the rest may keep 
hot. A party of from ten to twenty may use a bushel of 
clams, washed in fresh water twice or more. The fish (or 
chicken) should be nicely cleaned, split open at the back and 
wrapped in a clean cloth. Peel onions, wash the potatoe, 
clean and cut the ends off. Take the husks from the corn 
except the inner layer, which should be left to keep it clean, 
This is Miss Parloa’s rule. 





A. G. M.—Nothing more choice in the way of small en- 
gravings suitable for framing could be found than the 
‘*Scribuer” pertfolio. There are, of course, no end of beau- 
tiful engravings and etchings published in the ‘‘ Art Maga- 
zine,” although one who keeps a set of such magazines often 
prefers to leave the pictures with the text. It might be quite 
possible to obtain from Messrs. Harper & Bros. proofs of Mr. 
Gibson's beautiful pictures, though we do not know that these 
are sold ordinarily. 





House DrarxaGE.—Those who are troubled with sewer- 
gas in the bath-room will find a great protection by keeping 
the openings of the bath-tub closely stopped, except when 
using them. Thoss pipes generally enter the waste-pipe 
below the trap of the water-closet, consequently a first-class 
arrangement to bring the gas into the house. 

Unless the lady of the house looks after it the servant will 
neglect it. N. 


Mrs. W. D.—Black silk stockings should be washed care- 
fully in lukewarm euds, rubbing no soap on the stockings 
themeelves ; rinsed carefully in water deeply blued ; equeezed, 
not wrung, and then partly dry in a towel from which the 
lint will not come off. Shake them out; hangin an airy not 
a sunny place, and while a little damp, not wet, fold them in 
shape and place them under a weight. 








Nothing appears to have been said of Mrs. Stowe’s anonymous 
work, at the late Garden Party, ‘‘ The Little Belle of Bloomingdale.” 
I always suppoeed this to be hers, but perhaps it is not. 

Can you sometime tell me, among answers to inquirers, the author 
of the line: 

“Tia greatly wise to talk with our;past hours "? 


and what immediately follows it? L. H. M. 

The “ Little Belle of Bloomingdale” was not written by 
Mrs. Stowe. The name of the author has not been an- 
nounced. 


Our Young Folks. 


MR. THOMPSON IN THE PRAIRIE DOG’S 
_ HOUSE. 
By ALian Forman. 


NE day not long ago Mr. Thompson came rushing 
into my room in a high state of excitement, and 
after exchanging the usual greetings remarked impres- 
sively, ‘I’m going to be a naturalist.” ‘‘What is a 
naturalist?” I inquired; not because I didn’t know, 
for, bless you! we people who write for tlie papers 
have to know everything; but Mr. Thompson had so 
many strange ideas, and so many new definitions for 
the words which he used, that I asked him to see if he 
knew. ‘‘ What is a naturalist?” I said. Mr. Thomp- 
«#on looked solemn for a moment, rubbed his forehead, 
then answered, after much hesitation : 

‘ A naturalist is—is—is—a—a—oh—a—um—a—one 
of those fellows who sit around and watch bugs and 
write what they know about them.” 

‘Well, what kind of bugs have you been watch- 
ing ?” queried I. 

‘Prairie dogs and owls,” he responded promptly ; 
then added, as he saw me smiling, ‘‘I don’t mean that 
they are bugs; I used that term to represent the whole 
of animal nature.” 

‘Ah! And what did you find out about prairie dogs 
and owls?” I inquired. 

Mr. Thompson settled his cravat, and, choosing a 
more comfortable chair, with several preparatory 
‘*hems ” began his story. 

‘While I was in the West last summer I stopped 
for a short time at a small town in Colorado to study 
the habits of the prairie dog. I wandered out one 
morning on the prairie and seated myself on a large 
mound in the midst of one of the dog villages. As I 
looked about me I noticed that in the mouth of each 
burrow sat its owner, gazing at me curiously, while on 
the top of several of the mounds sat small brown owls, 
regarding me in much the same manner as old Profes- 
sor Spilkins used to look at a new variety of insect. 
As I watched the owls I could distinguish likenesses 
to a number of my old teachers. And just as I had 
fixed upon one that looked like old President Bomp- 
ton—you remember old Prex Bompton, with his long 
beard and spectacles— well, just as I had fixed upon an 
owl with long beard and spectacles” —— 

“But,” I remonstrated, ‘‘owls don’t have long 
beards and spectacles.” 

“They don’t, eh?” answered Thompson, angrily. 
‘* Have you ever seen a wild owl? Did you ever see 
them in their own homes? Do you doubt my word? 
Didn’t I see the one that looked like old Professor 
Euclid making squares and triangles and circles in the 
dirt? And one that I called Professor Perry was dig- 
ging @ ventilating flue into his burrow, and an old owl 











that was the perfect image of Merill sung out for me 
to learn thirty-six analyses for to-morrow. I know 
what I’m talking about!” 

“T have no doubt that you do. I merely interrupted 
you because I thought you were joking. I am sorry. 
Pray go on,” said I, hastening to apologize. 

“That's all right,” answered Thompson, somewhat 
mollified. ‘‘Where wasI? Oh! just as’— But his 
recollections of what had happened seemed to be so 
hazy, and his story was so disconnected, that I shall 
not try to follow his method of relating it, but will 
merely give you the facts as nearly as I can remember 
them. 

Mr. Thompson was sitting opposite to a large mound, 
watching the owls, when out of the mound stepped an 
immense prairie dog, who seated himself facing Mr. 
Thompson. He gazed at Mr. Thompson severely, 
moving hia head from side to side as if in deep medita- 
tion. As he sat upright on his hind-quarters, with his 
fore-paws drawn up in front of him, he looked so much 
like a terrier dog in the attitude of begging that Mr. 
Thompson was about to throw him a piece of bread, 
when he cleared his throat with a pompous ‘‘ hem” 
and remarked, ‘‘ What is your errand in our city ?” 

Mr. Thompson was somewhat surprised, but he an- 
swered that he was traveling in search of information ; 
that he had heard much of the prairie dogs and their 
wonderful villages, and that he was curious to learn 
more of them from personal observation. 

The prairie dog eyed him closely. ‘You have no 
gun ?” he asked, distrustfully. Mr. Thompson replied 
that his visit was not to injure or to destroy but to 
become acquainted with them. 

‘“‘A most commendable ambition,” responded the 
prairie dog graciously; ‘‘and as governor of our city 
I welcome you; only,” he added, ‘‘I beg of you not to 
call us dogs; we are marmots, and have no resem- 
blance to dogs except in our short, sharp note of 
alarm, which is somewhat like the yelp of a spaniel.” 

Mr. Thompson promised to remember, and the gov- 
ernor continued, ‘‘In order that you may pursue your 
investigations intelligently, I will first show you 


*| through’ my mansion;” as he said this he turned a 


somersault and dove head first into his burrow. Mr. 
Thompson followed his example. He says he does not 
remember whether he was transformed, for the time, 
into a prairie marmot, or whether he had simply grown 
small enough to be enabled to enter the burrow with- 
out difficulty; at all events he followed the governor 
along an inclined corridor, arched at the top and ex- 
tending downward about four feet at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. They then came toa hall that was per- 
fectly level and about five feet long, then up 
another incline of about two feet. ‘‘This,” said the 
governor, ‘‘is in order that the water may not pene- 
trate into our sleeping apartment.” At the end of this 
corridor was a large circular chamber, the floors and 
walls of which were covered with dry grass. Here lay 
the mother marmot and three young ones. After Mr. 
Thompson had been introduced to her, and had com- 
plimented her on the beauty of her family, the gover- 
nor led the way back into the open air. He seated 
himself on top of the mound and motioned Mr. Thomp- 
son toaseat beside him. After a short pause Mr. 
Thompson spoke. 

“IT would like to ask you about the owls. Is it really 
a happy family, as some writers assert, or do they feed 
upon your young?” 

‘* We are about as happy as most families composed 
of persons of different tastes and pursuits,” answered 
the governor. ‘‘ The owls live upon grasshoppers and 
bugs of different kinds; they rarely if ever eat our 


children. In return for the accommodations we give them 


they guard the entrance to our homes, and in the win- 
ter we often find it very convenient to have the young- 
sters tucked in among the soft downy feathers of the 
owls. They have lived with us for so long a time that 
they have adopted many of our manners ; for example, 
their cry is not like that of any other kind of ow}, but 
more closely resembles our shout of alarm; they alsv 
fly in the day as well as at night, though they cannot 
see so well in the glare of midday as the gray of morn- 
ing or evening.” 

While Mr. Thompson and the governor were talking 
the surrounding mounds had become covered with 
little prairie dogs, each one watching him curiously. 

‘*Well, about the rattlesnakes; are you also at 
peace with them ?” inquired Mr. Thompson. 

The brow of the governor darkened. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ the peace of the weaker and 
the stronger; such a peace as exists between the unpro- 
tected traveler and the armed highwayman. They 
enter our homes, devour our young, and if we attempt 
to resist they strike us with their murderous fangs. 
Oh that every one of them might be exterminated!” 
Just then asharp rattle sounded in the grass. Mr. 
Thompson jumped up in alarm. His sudden move- 
ment threw consternation among the inhabitants of 
the village ; a warning yelp, and fifty little brown forms 
were seen to leave their mounds, throw a somersault, 
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and disappear in their burrows. Mr. Thompson 
grasped his cane, and with a few well-directed blows 
killed the rattle-snake. Cutting off the rattles he 
turned again to his friend the governor. He was no- 
where to be secn. He says, however, that he thinks 
he saw him give an approving nod from the mouth 
of his burrow. rt 

Mr. Thompson finished his story and turned to me 
inquiringly. 

**Didn’t you fall asleep and dream it ?” I ventured to 
to suggest. 

‘Dream it! Oh yes, [suppose I dreamed it; and I 
dreamed that I killed the snake, and I dreamed that I 
cut off its rattles, and you dream that you see them 
now,” he almost shouted as he drew the rattles from 
his vest pocket and shook them vigorously. ‘I sup- 
pose that I dreamed it all; but if I did there is more 
truth in it than in half the stories about animals, and 
I’m going to be a naturalist.” So saying he flung out of 
the room in high dudgeon. 

After he left I looked into some very learned books 
and found that his description of the prairie dog’s 
house was correct; still, despite the accuracy of the 
description and the snake’s rattles which he so tri- 
umphantly displayed to attest the truth of his story, I 
think he dreamed it; don’t you? 





AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

LAVY of excellent judgment and long ex- 
perience said to me the other day, as we were 
looking at a group of young girls, 

‘‘T am surprised that such a pretty girl "—mention- 
ing one by name—‘‘should take no more pains to be 
elegant in her manners.” 

Now Lam very fond of young girls, fonder of them 
than anything else unless it be young men, or little 
children, or very old people, and ordinarily I find their 
manners very pleasant. They are generally very ready 
to thread my needle, to tie my cap strings, to find my 
glasses, and do any other little kindness for me. But 
my companion seemed to be thinking of something 
quite different from these helpful attentions, and as I 
talked with her I also thought of another quality in 
good manners which I resolved to speak to you about. 
What’s elegance of behavior in one place is thought 
quite the contrary in another. To offer a bite of an 
apple, of a stick of candy, or even a “‘ suck of anorange,” 
is quite the height of good manners among boys and 
girls in Bottle Alley, while on Murray Hill it would be 
quite insulting. To keep the hat on in church, or 
meeting as they call it, is the only proper thing to do 
among some very good people, while among others a 
man with his hat on in such a place would be thought 
rude to the extreme. 

Perhaps some of my wise young nephews, who quite 
despise a weak dandy and are in danger of mistaking 
politeness for silliness, will say, ‘‘There! Aunt 
Patience doesn’t believe in namby-pamby behavior 
according to certain rules that brainless fashionable 
people have laid down.” 

You are right; she doesn’t; but she does believe in 
living just as far as possible in a way to make our- 
selves agreeable to our companions. There is a kind 
of respect for the ears, the eyes, the noses of our 
friends that it is worth while to cultivate. Any dis- 
turbing noise—drumming with fingers, tapping with 
the feet, whistling, humming, snuffling, hawking—any 
such noise should be suppressed, if possible, in com- 
pany. Whistling is sometimes a most delightful 
music, but to many a sensitive head it is almost al- 
ways offensive. I once heard a lady sing a charm- 
ing bird song into which she introduced the most 
exquisite whistling, and I have heard two young 
ladies whistle ‘‘Sweet and low” so beautifully that no 
one could fail to enjoy it; but it is quite unpleasant to 
have one’s afternoon nap suddenly broken by a shrill 
whistle just outside the door, or when reading in the 
library to be startled by a sudden outbreak of that sort, 
Lolling, which screws one’s body out of shape and draws 
the clothing out of place, scratching the head, biting 
the end of one’s moustache, picking the teeth, biting 
the nails—these, though less offensive than some other 
ill-manners, are enough so to make it wise to avoid 
them. A pleasant remark may be spoiled by a loud 
hawk in the middle of it; better let the voice be a lit- 
tle husky if the throat cannot be cleared without such 
noise. ‘I believe in freedom and ease of manner, 
and I don’t want to be always thinking of my man- 
ners,” one at least of you may say. Yes, so dol; but 
in the freedom and case whieh come after self-control, 
not before it. There are young men, andold ones too, 
who will pick up a dropped ball or handkerchief, rise 
to offer a chair to a lady, adjust a blind or a lamp so 
quietly and gracefully that it is scarcely noticed. 
Their very ease and grace come from a thorough sclf- 

control. The young maa or the young woman who 
lives with the purpose of ‘‘doing asI like” will be sure 
to be awkward and rude. The easiest chair, no mat- 








ter where placed, will be seized ; the feet stretched out 
according to the whim of the moment; the attitude 
most agreeable to aset of ill-trained muscles asssumed ; 
whatever noise asserts itself permitted without a sec- 
ond’s effort to subdue it. This makes awkwardness, 
But I have talked so long already that I shall have 
room for only a few short letters. 


Waits Piains, March 18, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I write to thank you for the pretty card you sent me, and also to 
send you tin,centz'to give * Charity ” for homeless boys. I;know,what 
it is to live in the city in a beautiful home, bat did not like it, I was 
sick all the time; so my papa moved to the country, and I have 
been well ever since. 

Your loving nephew, Eppie 8. 


It is much better for boys and girls to live in the 
country, and I am glad you are contented. 


Waits Puains, March 13, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


It is a long time since I wrote you. But I thought I wonld wait and 
let the new nieces and nephews have achance. How many there are 
of us! and still increasing. What a nice Jarge party we would make- 

My dear grandma has always taken The Christian Union, ever since 
it was first published, and we all Jike it very much. I Lope it is not 
too late to thank you for the pretty card and little Christian Union 
you kindly sent me. 

I was very much pleased with Alice V. H’s letter. For I know her 
aunt, Mrs. Abby IJ. P., too, and once of her nieces is one of my best 
friends, 

I love reading, and have read a great deal. My favorite authors 
are Thomas Hughes, Charles Dickens, Miss Alcott, Mre, Bradley and 
others, I have read a good deal of Shakespeare from mamma’s 
Shakespearean reader. I am very fond of Longfellow’s poems, and on 
his birthday my echool teacher had each one of us write a com- 
position about him, and recite one of his poems, 

Please hand the inclosed eum to ** Charity ” for homeless children ; 
one dollar is from my uncle, Mr. J. H. P. 

With much love for * Uharity ” and *‘ Trixie,” and a great deal for 
youreelf, I remain, Your loving niece, Annie P. 8, 


I am glad to hear a little more about books. Sup- 
posing each one of you tells me who is your favorite 
character in history and who in fiction? There is more 
importance in considering that than you think, perhaps. 
If one of my boys admired Napoleon above all others, 
I should be afraid he would grow to be rather selfish, 
ambitious and grasping. If John Howard were his great 
admiration I should expect him to be something like 
him when he grew to be a man. Do you see why? 


BELLAIRE, Ohio, May 18. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I am five years old, and have a brother Tom who is three ycars 
old. I can’t write a letter yet, but papa is writing this for me. I 
like to hear the nice letters read that are written to you and are printed 
in The Christian Union. We had a Newfoundland dog, his name 
was Don. Some bad person gave him poison ; he was a good fellow. 
We have four chickens and six little chicks ; every day we feed them 
and get eggs. I forgot to tell you we have an Alderney cow, her 
name is Julia. She gives us such good milk, which we drink three 
times a day. Now, there is our canary birds, we call them Billy and 
‘ropsy ; they sing so sweet for us,and make us laugh when they 
take their bath, and eplash the water in our faces. Papa put a swing 
and a hammock under the big apple tree; we have grand times. 1 
would like very much to be one of your nephews. 

Affectionately, R. Perry C. 


It was a cruel thing to poison your dog, and I am 
sorry you lost him. If your Mrs. Julia is trying to get 
enough milk for you to drink out of such dry grass as 
our poor Mrs. Bessie has, she is having a hard time. 
We have watched anxiously for rain but it does not 
come. 


San Dizao, San Diego Co., Cal., June_8, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Paticnee: 

I will be ten years old next montb, and read in the Fourth 
Reader. My teacher, Mrs. Weyburn, ‘takes The Christian Union, and 
I have been reading the letters in your Writing Desk, and want to 
be one of your nieces, too, if you will take me. My teacher sayr, 
** Write and wait, and time will] tell.’ Ilive with my uncle and aunt 
on Nob Hill, which overlooks the city and bay of San Diego. We 
have a beautiful garden of shrubbery, and flowers bloom all the year 
round. 

Ripe peaches were on the trees last December and peaches are 
ripe on the trees now. We gave away bushels of flowers on Decora- 
tion Day.. 

Please publish one or two paragraphs of this letter tf you will 
take me for one of your loving nieces. MINNIE W. B. 


When I was a little girl men left their homes to go 
to that wild and distant coast of the Pacific to dig for 
gold. No Christian Unions went there then, and there 
were no girls and boys to be nephews and nieces to 
any Aunt Patience. It makes me think I must be 
very old when | see young men and women now com- 
ing to the East from that coast who were born there, 
and have as beautiful homes as any we have here. 
Did you tire of peaches, having so many of them? We 
should enjoy eating a few of them for you. 


East Sacinaw, Mich., July 11, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have written to yon once before this. We had two signs on the 
stand papa made us, and they said *‘ Lemonade, Candy and Cake,” 
for sale by Newton Brothers. We sold the lemonade and a ginger 
snap for five cents a glass, and two ginger snaps for a cent; and 
candy for five cents, six sticks ; and we had two kinds of candy, 
sassafras and wintergreen. Ralph said we sold $4.86 cents worth, 
but twenty-two cents was commission on firecrackers. For more 
than a year I have been getting a collection of foreign stamps, and I 
would like it if you would send me a few of the foreign stamps that 
you get on letters. Mamma read the letter from India and that made 
me think of it. Frep. M. N. 


I will try toremember and send you the stamps. 





doing as she suggested. She would quite approve my 
decision if I had time to consult her, I am sure. 


AUBuRY, N. Y., April 21, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I want to be one of your nieces. I am collecting business cards; 
I have over six hundred. Iam ten years old. I go to school, and 
am in the fifth grade. I bave a very nice teacher. Iam getting up 
a collection of minerals; I have some very handsome ones. I have 
one piece of gold and silver ore. I have some specimens from Mam- 
moth Cave. 

I bave a little sister whose name is Nellie; she sends her love. 

Your loving niece, Bessie H. A. 


Perhaps some of the cousins would exchange with 
you—minerals, I mean, not sisters. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledg $836 90 
Shirley Mears, . ° ° ‘ ° ° ° . 1 00 
Walter H., » ° ° . P ° ° ° 50 
A “niece,” ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° 200 

Total, $340 40 


Affectionately, Avni PaTignog. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 4. 

A term that with acertain prefix denotes a condition of life which 
in Holy Scriptures is spoken of as a blessing, and which most peopls 
strive after and desire, but may make either a blessing or a curse. 
The Egyptians and the Hebrews, and Spartans and Athenians had a 
high estimate of this condition. The Chinese held it in euch rever- 
ence that persons who attained it received presents from the govern- 
ment. The Moslems and Arabs regerd it with marked respect. The 
Turks look upon it with deference. The English are noted for the 
honor that they pay to it. In America, I regret to say, it has not 
generally ench high esteem. 

The Bible recoris among those who reached this estate somebody 
whose name means “ initiated,” and who was privileged beyond 
common humunity; another whose name signifies “‘man of the 
dust,” and two of their descendants, one of whom Is said to have 
been the father of a very evil practice which is banefully feit to this 
day, especially ir one spot of these United States. 

What is the term? 

Give seme Bible references respecting this condition. 

To what Scripture names do I refer? 

How was the first privileged ? 

Who was the third? 

To what evil practice do I allude, and what spot in the United 
States is defiled by it? F. Bures Situ, 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 2, 


Coral. 
Indian Ocean, Mediterranean Sea, Red Sea, etc., etc. 
It is used for ornamente, and it leads to shipwrecks, 
Montgomery, in his ‘* Pelican Island.” 
The Bible speaka of it in connection with heavenly wisdom. 








PUZZLES. 


BURIED STATES, 


Please, mamma, I need a new slate. Oh! I ought to have started 
at eight. Puta hot bun in my basket for Kate. There's Ida; how 
fast she can skate! Dio Warner is always ber mate. Oma! Hattie 
Tyler must wait. Has Jenny More gone by our gate? Geneva Day 
came from York State. She’s Indian, and darker than fate. 


TRANSPOSITIONS, 

Complete, 1am brick o: stone; behead, and I am a planet; cur- 
tail, and I am one of the vital organs of the body; curtail again and 
behead, and leave a part of the head. 

STAIRS, 
(All the words end in the same letter.) 
+ Apreposition. 
- Atitle. 
. . Aweight. 
- « « « Aplanet. 
- Merry. 

Se ak ie A utensil. 

. ees « To sing. 

oe se « « 4h. 

ceewps « Ae 

0 6 « © & * A wind. 

. Amimic. 
. Acertain kind of person. 
DKOP-LETTER PUZZLE, 
O-r-i-e-h-]-r-a-1-e-a-i-n- ; 
P-a-s-h-m-}-y- p-o-l-. 
F-r-i-m-r-i-u-k-n-n-s-i-g-e-t-0-a-d-s ; 
-n-t-e-r-t-0-t-e-0-d-n-u-e-h-0-e-e-. 
P-a-s-y-t-e-o-d. G. U, E. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA (EDITORIAL). 

I am composed of thirty letters. 
My 3, 26, 19, 4, 10, 15, 6, 1, 21, 22, 16, 26, 13 is a Western editor. 
My 19, 28, 17, 18, 11, 19, 13, 21, 29, 30 is a former corresponding 
editor of a New York paper. 
My 7, 16, 12, 25, 16, 22, 10 isa New York editor. 
My 8, 19, 2, 26, 30, 22 was a late New York editor 
My 7, 9, 5, 27, 16, 19 ia a New York editor. 
My 19, 16, 23, 13 is a New York editor. 
My whole is a New York editor and his paper. 

Mary G, Krxa. 


Exma W. 


ANAGRAMS, 
(Noted Americans.) 
1, Throw a hen. 

2. Stage. 
3. Urged a bear. 
4. Men rose. 


5. Rain shed. J.B. D. 


* ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 27. 


Charade.—Par-son.” 
Diamond, — 
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Enigma.—Valentine. 
First complete set received from M. J. G.; others frcm James B, 





P.ease ask your mother if she will excuse me for not 
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Lecture-Room Talk. 


By Henry Warp B£EcueEr. 








UNCONSCIOUS GOODNESS. 


J HEN I look back upon the persons that sur- 
\ rounded me in my childhood, I perceive that 
those who aimed at me most did me the least good; 
while others who came in contact with me accident- 
ally, as it were, carried themselves in such a gracious 
but unconscious way that they overshadowed me with 
a remarkable influence. 

Aunt Chandler did me more good than a whole 
church could have done. I do not know how she hap- 
pened to come into our family, but her coming was a 
God-send to me. I used to be doing all sorts of mis- 
chief; not maliciously, for I was not a malicious child, 
but I had an exuberance of spirits, a fondness for fun, 
and an immeasurable activity, that must fiud expres- 
sion at prayer, 6n Sunday, in church, at home, every- 
where and always. 

My father was so busy that he seldom had time to 
attend to me, and my mother (not my own mother, 
but she that brought me up) was one of the saints; 
but she had not very much blood. She was slender, 
beautiful, proud (by nature, though her pride was much 
subdued by grace), crystalline, and almost as spotless 
as crystalline. The consequence was that though I 
had a feeling of awe toward her, I looked at her much 
as boys in a church look at the saints that are carved 
about the pulpit. She seemed little to me, and much 
to God, as no doubt she was. Then came Aunt Chand- 
ler, a pleasing, knitting old lady, that used to hum and 
make the room seem sunshiny in the darkest days, 
and that always had some kind word for me when I 
got an unlucky cuff on my ear—a thing, by the way, 
which never did do me much good. I can bear wit- 
ness that all the blows I received in my boyhood did 
me more harm than good. But always, at such a time, 
she had a sheltering word forme. It was not a word of 
Bible, or of catechism, either, but a word of sympathy 
from her own large heart. She was the best Christian 
about the house, although there were many there who 
were fuller of pious material than she. When an un- 
due amount of work was put upon me she seemed to 
feel it. Altogether she was so gentle and sweet in her 
administration that she won my heart completeiy. I 
would have run my feet off todo heraservice. She 
never asked much, and never seemed to do much ; but 
there was a kind of goodness, and justice, and sym- 
pathy and screening forethought in her disposition 
toward little children, which led her to seek to comfort 
them in all their various little trials and sufferings and 
disappointments, that drew me to her. To me she 
was the center of the house. It was an evil day, I 
thought, when her brother came and said she must go 
to Ohio. I cried all day, and fora long time I could 
not be reconciled to her leaving. That dear old woman 
afforded a striking instance of real Christian goodness 
without affectation. She never set out to do anything; 
she never did anything that seemed to be done for 
show ; she never prayed with me, though I hope she 
prayed for me; and yet she left an impression upon 
me that never will be effaced. When I think of the 
saints in heaven, I think of some of them in the light 
of Aunt Chandler. 

Now, itis unconscious goodness, and not perpendic- 
ular and prearranged formality, that is required. It 
is being thoroughly good, and letting the goodness 
run over, that has the most powerful influence upon 
people. Letaman be thoroughly just, and he never 
need take any pains to make it appear that he is just. 
Let a man be thoroughly loving, and he never need 
say to himself, ‘‘ How shall I seem to be loving?” Do 
you suppose that in a foundry when a piece of iron is 
drawn out of the forge and held under the trip-ham- 
mer it needs to say, ‘‘How shall I scintillate?” It 
sends a mill on stars flying in every direction the mo- 
ment the trip-hammer strikes it. Only make it hot 
enough and it will scintillate without any trouble. 
Aud the first requisite for setting an example is to 
have something to show, and plenty of it. It is to 
have a heart full of love for God and love for man, and 
to have love and justice twine together and permeate 
your character. Tbe way to be anexemplar is to have 
a desire to help all around about you, and to strive to 
help them so gently, so quietly, so unostentatiously, 
that you shall set an example unconscicusly. 

The direction to let your light shine requires that 
one should be rich in graces; that he should be ripe in 
piety; that he should live near to God; that he should 
be much in prayer; that he should be familiar with 
the Word of God; that he should have trod the path 
of Christian experience until it has become easy to his 
feet. ‘Then he need almost never say to himself one 
word about example. 

But understand, in respect to every one of your 
Christian graces, that when you are called into the 





kingdom of God, while there is aright of reserve in 
some degree, you are called there not to be selfish, not 
to merely seek your own salvation and future good, 
but to give as freely as you have received. A part of 
the elementary instruction of every young Christian 
should be this: Let your Christian feeling, let your 
Christian testimony, let your Christian justice, let your 
Christian cheerfulness, Jet your Christian mirth fulness, 
let everything about you that is Christian, have an out- 
play for the sake of your fellow.men. 

In the Methodist Church they are more given to con- 
fession and profession than we are in ours. Sometimes 
these things are carried to excess in that church, so 
that they lead to exhibitory vanity; but the aim was 
good in John Wesley, and in the hands of judicious 
men the Methodist systera produces some of the noblest 
specimens of Christian men the world has ever seen. 
The idea with all Christians should be that a sanctified 
spirit should hold itself up before men that they may 
see its light and fruit. 

And while you impress that idea upon the young, 
take away from them the idea that they are to be rigid 
precisionists, and to go about attempting to show peo- 
ple how they onght to act, thus setting an example. 
Teach them that better and higher way of setting an 
example; namely, deing—and not sceming to be—filled 
with every godly affection, with the Spirit of God, 
with everything that is noble and right, and letting 
the rest take care of itself. Do this and your life will 
have power. It will not be for other men to say 
whether you shall or shall not have influence. He that 
has the power of the Holy Ghost will have influerce 
whether mzn choose or whether they do not. 


The Sunday-School. 


A SCRIPTURE LESSON IN POLITICS AND 
THEOLOGY:.' 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


"THE Herodians were the politicians of the first 
century. Like all politicians, they knew nothing 
of principles. They were governed only by policy. 

Adherents of the Herodian dynasty, they were also 
adherents of Rome; but they lived at an epcch when 
the antagonisms between the Roman government and 
the Jewish people were growing daily greater. To 
keep on good terms with the Jewish people and not to 
break with the Roman power was the perplexing 
problem of their political life. They brought to Jesus 
one of the questions which grew out of this per- 
plexity, and they prefaced their question with one of 
those compliments which have always been the current 
coin of politics; ‘*‘ Master, we know that thou art true, 
and carest for no man, for thou regardest not the per- 
son of men, but teachest the way of Godintruth. Is 
it lawful to give tribute to Cesar or not?” That they 
invented this question for the purpose cf involving 
Christ in difficulty is clear from the accounts of the 
various Evangelists.? But if it is any alleviation of 
the charge of craftiness or hypocrisy preferred against 
them by the sacred narrators that this question in 
politics probably puzzled them as much as some of the 
questions growing out of the slavery agitation puzzled 
prudent politicians in this country twenty-five years 
ago, let them have credit for the fact. The question 
was a practical one, and had, doubtless, been addressed 
to them by the people more than once. If Christ 
answered No, he rendered himself amenable to the 
gravest of accusations before the Roman government ; 
if he said Yes, he rendered himself amenable to the 
most serious prejudices on the part of the Jewish 
people. Chris:’s answer suggests the true method of 
solving all such perplexing problems ; a method which 
the crafty politician never can comprehend and there- 
fore never can employ. He called for a penny on 
which was stamped the image of the reigning Cesar, 
and asked, ‘‘ Whose is thisimage and superscription?” 
They said unto him, Cesar’s. Then he replied, ‘‘ Ren- 
der to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and to God 
the things that are God’s.” 

Moral principle affords the true solution of all per- 
plexing questions of public policy. If we can find out 
what is the moral principle which applies to the case in 
hand we shail discover the true solution of our 
problem. Is it expedient for the nation to manufacture 
paper money? Isthis honesty? Is it expedient for 
the nation to exclude the Chinese? Is this doing unto 
others as we would have others do unto us? Is it ex- 
pedient to shut out allthe products of English industry 
from our land? Is this loving our English neighbor 
as ourselves? Is it expedient to license a thousand 
grog-shops to poison a hundred thousand homes? Is it 
right? The man who eadeavors to solve public ques- 
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9 See Matthew xxii, 15; Luke xx., 20; compare verse 13 here, 





tions by policy is always in perplexity and always 
liable to make a fatal mistake. The man who under- 
takes to solve them by moral principle has always a 
solvent at hand, and is sure to come out right in the 
end, however temporarily he may be defeated. The 
politician is one who settles national questions by 
policy; the statesman is one who settles them by 
moral principies. 

The moral principle which Crist laid down to the 
Herodians is very broad and very simple. You re- 
ceive, he said, your money from the Empire of Cesar, 
you enjoy its benefits; you practically recognize it ; 
therefore yuu owe it the duty of obedience and allegi- 
ance, subject always to the ‘‘ higher law” of allegiance 
to God. If there were space it would he easy to 
preach a political sermon on this text to American cit- 
izens. Render to America the things that are Ameri- 
ca’s. What things are America’s? What does the 
American citizen owe to his country? The prompt 
and willing payment of his proportion of its taxes, 
without evasion or grumbling. Cordial acquiescence 
in the will of the majority though he is sure that the 
majority is wrong, until by feasible measures he can 
convince them of their mistake. Active participation 
in public affairs in making the government good and 
pure and true. Sometbing can be said for aristocracy, 
that is, government by the best; much can be said for 
democracy, that is, government by the whole; but 
nothing can be said for mobocracy, that is, govern- 
ment by the rabble. But if the purest, best and wisest 
withdraw from primary elections and party politics, 
and leave them in the hands of the lowest and the 
worst, they substitute mobocracy, the worst of all 
ocracies, for democracy, the best of all. If the schools 
in your district are not properly inanaged, if there are 
too many liquor shops in your town or ward, if profes- 
sional politicians control the primary meetings, if cor- 
ruptionists are sent to the Legislature or to Congress, 
you are to blame, unless ina active, efficient, energetic 
exercise of your influence and rights as acitizen you 
have rendered unto America the things that are Amer- 
ica’s ; that is, the duties which a free State has a right 
to demand of all her free citizens. 

But there is a ‘‘ higher law” than the law of alleg- 
iance to one’s government. Greater sign of skepticism 
than the multiplication of skeptical literature and lect- 
urers was the fact that politicians and presses and 
even pulpits sneered twenty-five years ago at Mr. 
Seward’s doctrine of the ‘‘higher law ;” and greater 
evidence of Christianity than marble churches, or re- 
tigious tracts, or statistics of church membership, ‘s 
the fact that the ‘“‘higher law” finally conquered in 
spite of politician, press, and even recreant pulpit. 


The Sadducees were the materialists of the first cent- 
ury. Thcir motto was, seeing is believing. They be- 
lieved in a God of whom little or nothing could be 
known, but denied the doctrine of the resurrection and 
of the future state. To them heaven and hell were 
both myths. Byan argumentum ad absurdum they 
undertook to prove that there could be no resurrection. 
If there were, anda woman died having married in 
succession seven brothers, whose wife should she be 
in the resurrection? Christ told them in reply, ‘‘ Ye 
know not the Scriptures, neither the power of God.” 
They read their Scriptures curiously and superficially, 
and they imagined that God could do nothing more or 
cther than they had seen him do. Then Christ gave a 
glimpse, as it were, behind the curtain which veils the 
future from the present. There is no mariage there 
because there is no earthly body, no pbysical estate. 
The departed are as the angels in heaven. That the 
departed are not dead but living is attested by the 
oldest of Old Testament Scriptures, which proclaim 
God is the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, 
and he is not the God of the dead but of the living. 

A great deal of modern theology, both orthodox and 
heretical, is based on the superficial assumption of the 
Sadducees. Men reason from the present to the future, 
from the temporal to the eternal, from the seen to the 
invisible, from the earthly to the spiritual, by analogy, 
as through no great gulf separated these two worlds 
from each other. They assume that God's govern- 
ment is molded after and administered upon the prin- 
ciples of human governments. They draw longdrawn 
deductions, now from the declaration God isa King, 
now frora the assertion God isa Father. Analogical 
processes of thought may give us some aid in forming 
pictorial conceptions of the unknown future, but they 
cannot be trusted as affording truthful representations 
of the actualities of that future. Here we recognize 
each other by visible feature and form; but there we 
may recognize each other by spiritual sympathy with- 
out sight. Here character grows increasingly better 
and better or worse and werse ; there fixedness of 
character may be. Analogy does not demonstrate the 
reverse. Here communion of mind and spirit is 
through symbols ; there it may be direct and immediate. 
Here our sympathies are limited and our fellowships 


few, and we liye accordingly in houscholds and local 
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communities; there our sympathies may be ever 
broadening. our fellowships ever widening, and our 
relationships of love ever enlarging into the likeness 
of God’s universal love. All this is hypothetical and 
the hypothesis wholly unproved. I only wish to point 
out the fact that we can as little argue respecting the 
laws of the future state from those which gird us about 
here as the Esquimaux could argue respecting tropical 
productions frem the sterility of his own ice-bound, 
snow-covered coasts. That there is a future, that we 
shall live in it, and that God will be our God then as 
now, these are the great facts of transcendent impor- 
tance ; that there will be love and friendship and fel- 
lowship and mutual recognitions is indicated by many 
passages in Scripture and is not contradicted by 
Christ’s teaching here. Only this is taught, that the 
possible glories of that state as much transcend our 
highest conception now as the power of God tran- 
scends our highest thought of him. 


QUESTIONS. 

What other disciples give an account of these inci- 
dents? Read and compare the accounts. 

Was the question of the Herodians an honest one? 
What evidence have we that it was not? 

How was the coinage of the land of Palestine issued 
at this time, and under whose authotity ? 

Give an account of the Sadducees, their history and 
their philosophy. 

What is the law of Moses to which they refer? and 
where is it found? 

Do the books of Moses teach the doctrine of immor- 
tality ? If so, refer to the passages. 

What light, if any, is thrown on the future state by 
Christ’s teachings here ? 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 


By Mrs. F. W. Crarrts. 
CentTraL Tuovent,—The service we owe to God. 


ist. To direct the attention of the children to images 
on eoins. 

Let the teacher show the coins of several different 
countries and tell the names of the monarchs repre- 
sented on them, or, if it is not possib‘e to get them, tell 
about them. Compare with them a piece of our own 
money which has the Goddess of Liberty upon it. Give 
as a reason why we do not use the coins with the pict- 
ures of kings upon them, that we are not their people. 

2d. To teach that Jesus taught it was right for 
people to pay tribute to Cesar, when they were using 
coins with Cesar’s image upon them. 

Draw on the blackboard a large picture of the dena- 
rius, or describe it as a penny that was used in the 
country where Jesus lived. Tell that it had a picture 
of the great Emperor Tiberius Cesar upon it. Sp2ak 
of the sad condition of the Jews, who were prisoners in 
Ceesar’s country, and tell that they had to use money 
with Cwsar’s picture upon it, for that which they had 
brought from their own land, with other pictures upon 
it, would not buy anything in Cesar’s country. 

Tell that the Jews had to pay a small amount of trib- 
ute money because they lived in Cwsar’s country, 
which displeased them much. Tell how the Pharisees, 
anxious to get Jesus into trouble, tried to get him to say 
that it was not right for the Jews to pay tribute money, 
80 that they could tell Cwsar and have Jesus either killed 
or sent away. The wise way in which Jesus replied 
to their question should now be described, the taking 
of the penny, looking at the stamp of Cesar upon it, 
and telling the men that as they were using money 
with Cesar’s picture upon it they were his people, 
and it was right for them to pay tribute money to 
Cesar. 

3d. To teach that we owe tribute of service to God, 
whose image we bear. : 

Tell the children that they are carrying around with 
them every day something that has the image of a 
great King, and that Jesus has said they should pay 
tribute to that King. Try togarouse the curiosity of 
the children to know whose the image is; then read 
from Genesis i. 26, ‘‘ Let us make make man in our 
image, after our likencss.” Teach that prayers, and 
songs, and alms, and loving service, are “tribute” which 
should be paid to the great King whose image we 
bear. Teach that helping the poor, speaking kirdly 
to the sorrowful, being gentle and loving to everybody, 
is also paying tribute to our King, for he has said that 
whatever we do for others, because we love him, he 
will count as done to himself. 

If the teacher should feel the necessity of bringing 
up that part of the lesson which includes Jesus’s talk to 
the Sadducees about the resurrection, it might be done 
by still keeping before the children the thought of the 
image of God upon us, and comparing our present 
likeness to him with an old penny, and our likeness to 
him in heaven with a new penny, on which the image 
is shining and perfect. 

Sympot Girr.—A card with a picture of s ‘ales ; repre- 
senting the thought of the Golden Text, that godliness 
is profitable in all things, 








Science and Art. 





Screntiric Irems.—It is reported that the under- 
ground telegraph wires, as usedin Germany and France, 
are proving unsatisfactory. The reason is not stated. 
——Railway accidents may often be traced to the rot- 
ting of wooden bridges. Experts say that intwo years 
a good wooden bridge will be affected by ‘‘dry rot,” 
and in ten years it will be dangerous unless covered. 
——The fastest regular time known to be made by the 
passenger trains from Jersey City to Philadelphia, 


ninety miles, was one hour, fifty minutes.——Recent 
researches on lung diseases reveal considerable danger 
in breathing the air expired by consumptives.——Thcre 


iS @ petroleum pipe line in the oil region of the Cau- 
casus Mountains, 105 miles long, that delivers every 
day not Jess than 1,000,000 pounds of petroleum.—— 
Scientific investigations show among their latest 
results the existence of many curious light-giving 
forms in the lower depths of the ocean. Of these 
the most wonderful is the luminous shark, a specimen 
of which being captured, and confined in a dark room, 
gave forth from the surface of its body and head a 
vivid and greenish phosphorescent light.——To render 
thick paper quite translucent, saturate it (while warm) 
with Canada balsam, or castor oil.——A velocipede 
sleigh is the jast novelty of mechanical invention. —— 
Nature says there is a great future in America for the 
sorghum as a sugar producer. --—In June there were 
a number of earthquake shocks at the town of Lulca 
in Sweden, doors being thrown open, flower-pots 
turned over, etc., through the tremor of the earth.—_— 
It is said that more rain falls on the eastern than on 
the western sides of continents..—-Under the new 
law relating to arboriculture, an area of ninety- 
three thousand acres has been planted with trees in 
Kansas. The expectation is that the extreme dry- 
ness of the climate will in time be benefited by this 
process. The trees used were mainly cotton and 
walnut.——A writer in ‘‘ Nature” emphatically denies 
that any relationship exists between hydrophobia and 
the snake bite—a noiion that has of late gained con- 
siderable credence. ——An International Geographica! 
Exhibition is being held at Copenhagen.-——Lieuten- 
ant Schwtka is organizing an expedition for the ex- 
ploratior of Northern Alaska. The Municipal Coun- 
cil of Paris has voted a sum of £40 as a subsidy to the 
Academy of Atrostation for the purpose of trying to 
photograph Paris with the help of captive balloons. 
——The dining-room, picture-gallery and grand stair- 
case of Stafford House, the residence of the Duke of 
Sutherland in Mayfair, have been furnished with incan- 
descent electric lights. 





Tue Presence in America for some years past of 
Japanese students who have, in common with our own 
young countrymen, gone through the curriculum of 
institutions of the higher education, will invite inter- 
est in the following comments on the progress of edu- 
cation in Japan, taken from the ‘‘Scientific Ameri- 
can.” The Japanese students who have been in 
America have‘in many cases, possibly in al], been sent 
here by the Japanese Government with a view to de- 
veloping systems of education in Japan similar to those 
in America. Nor has the choice of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment rested on the young men alone. Young Jap- 
anese ladies have been sent over for the benefits of an 
American education ; and if we are to judge from the 
fact that one of these Japanese ladies carried off the 
scholastic honors at Vassar this year, the conclusion 
would be just that they not only rival their dark- 
skinned countrymen but push to the wall in a fair 
contest their American associates. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN JAPAN.—The seventh annual report 
of the Japanese Minister of Education states that there are 28,025 
common schoolsin Japan, of which 16,710 are public, and the re- 
mainder private ; there being an increase of 1,316 and 125 respective- 
ly, as compared with the previous year. The number of high schools 
is 107 public and 677 private, there being anincrease of 42 and 62 re- 
spectively. Besides the above many Kindergarten and primary echools 
were estab'ished. These private schools, even now, play an impor- 
tant part in Japanese national life and education. Many of them have 
hundreds ef students attracted by the fame of a single teacher. 
Youths flock from all parts of the country to sit at the feet of a re- 
nowned echolar, as men did in Europe to hear Abelard. The most 
celebrated of there leaders of youth—for this they are, rather than 
simple schoolmasters in our sense of the word—is Mr. Fukusawa, 

of Tokio, whose translations from English books and original 
works on the political and social questions of the day are read far 
and wide in Japan. 

** Nature ’’ says that the students of this gentleman fill many ot 
the mest important offices in the state ; some of them recently form- 
ed themeelves into a patriotic society, and established a newspaper 
in which the acts of the government are subject to much caustic 
criticism. Long after the ordinary educational work of their teacher 
is done, and the young men have gone out into the world to do for 
themselves, they continue to reside near him, to study under his di- 
rection, and to form classes in which important public questions can 
be freely discussed under his guidance, One of his classes translated 
the whole of Adam Smith's ** Wealth of Nations” into Japanese, 
with annotations, and many other important European works, 
especially those on philosophy and politics. 





A Magoniricent Te.escore ror Russia.—We do not 
wish to tire our readers with too much astronomical 
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gossip, and we hesitate, after the space given in last 
week's Christian Union to the Lick Observatory in 
Cahfornia, whether to offer the following telescopic 
item from the ‘‘London Telegraph.” It speaks, how- 
ever, of the largest telescopes in the world, giving their 
relative sizes, and refers also to the Lick telescope. 
By virtue of this reference, therefore, to the subject 
of the article of Jast week, we append tlie quotation: 
The Russian Observatory at Poulkovo will shortly be in possessio 
af a gigantic teleecope. For a long time this Obse rvatory, cons 
structed in 1839 by ordes of the Tsar Nicholas, porsceeed the mos 
powerful instruments in the world, but of late years the scientific 
progress which has been made in England, France and the United 
States has put the Poulkovo Observatory in the shade. The Univer- 
sity of Virginia, for instance, has now the enormous McCormick 





telescope, the objective of which is 261, inches in diameter, and 33 
feet long, while the Naval Obsery atory at Wasbington has one of 
the same calibre, and Mr. Lick, a wealthy Californian, is abort to 


place a still greater telescope on Mount Hamilton, near San Jore. 
Four years ago the Russian Government accordingly deter- 
mined to construct a new instrument which, both in respect to 
its mechanism and optic power, would surpass any existing telesco c, 
The astronomer Otto Sturve was commissioned to seuperintend the 
work, the execution of which was intrnsted to Mesers. Alvin, Clark 
& Co., of Cambriége, Mase. The glasses, consisting of an amalgam 
of flint and crown glass, have been in band for nearly ayear, and by 
the month of October they will be ready for nse. The total length 
of the Poulkovo telescope will be 45 feet, andthe diameter of the 
glass ie 30 inches, exclusive of the mounting. The telescope will be 


placed in a meadow to the eouthwest of the principal building of the 
Poulkovo Observatory, and it will stand upon a movable iron turret 
which will iteelf reet on rails. This telescope will be so powerful 


that the moon will be brought to an apparent distance of only a 
hundred miles from the earth. 


Dr. Harkness, of the Academy of Sciences of San 
’ y 

Francisco, lately visited the city of Curson, Nevada, 

where some astonishing discoveries have recently been 

made in the excavations for the foundation of a new 

State prison. Says a late member of the San Francisco 

‘* Argonaut: ” 

A week ago a ledge of randstone was reached in which were fourd 
mammoth remains of surprising proportions, and in admirable con- 
dition. But the most wonderful discovery was the huge fossil foot- 
printe. Some of them are the foot-prints of a mammoth man or 
ape, and measure twenty-two inches in length. They are a mag- 
nificent fac-simile of the present haman feot. Doctor Harkness has 
made arrangements for purchasing the lot, and for that purpose has 
taken the necessary implements to make casts of the bones, and to 
cut out and preserve the foot-prints in slabs. The value of this 
treasure-trove can not be estimated until a careful examimation has 
been made. 

A human foot-print twenty-two inches long is some- 
thing not to be sneered at, and it causes a pang of 
sympathy for those unfortunate antediluvian giants 
when one thinks that there were probably no circuses 
then where they might seek money and admiration. 
‘* Treading on each other’s toes,” in those days must 
have been a cause of war, and not the easily excused 
offense of modern times. It makes one smile to think 
what the comment of a St. Louis man would be if such 
a fossil foot-print were near his city :—‘‘Ah! some of 
those Chicago women been down this way bare-foot.” 


Sister AGNES Gupert, probably the most noted 
teacher of vocal music connected with the Roman 
Catholic sisterhood in this country, and the possessor 
of a phenomenal voice, died at St. Agnes Hospital, 
Baltimore, on Monday, after a long illness. Parepa 
Rosa, who heard her sing, acknowledged that her 
voice was the sweetest she had ever heard. Liszt, the 
great pianist, recorded in his journal, published since 
his death, that at Wheeling he had heard the greatest 
cantatrice known to the world. Max Strakosch heard 
her, and so enthusiastic was he that he offered her 
$50,000 for a season of six months inconcert. Bishop 
Whalen declined to permit her accept, and she remained 
at the schoo], where ske devoted her talents to her 
large classes.—[ New York Evening Post. 








FIELD EXPERIMENTS AT HOUGHTON 
FARM. . 


By Byron D. HaALsreap. 


ROPERLY conducted field experiments are at the 

foundation of progressive agriculture. Doubt- 
less with some such thought as this in mind Mr. Law- 
son Valentine, a successful business man of New York 
City, has made ‘‘ Houghton Farm” a dawning light to 
the farming world. A year ago The Christian Union 
presented its readers with an illustrated supplement on 
‘*HWoughton Farm”; but for the benefit of new sub- 
scribers and others it may be well to state that this 
farm islocated in Orange county, New York, and on the 
line of the Newburgh ‘short cut” of the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western railroad, fifty-two miles from 
Jersey City. It lies in a most beautiful portion of the 
valley extending from Turners toward Newburgh, and 
eomprises six hundred acres—the valley portion of 
which contains the experimental plots. To use the 
language of the proprietor, the present plans of 
‘‘}foughton Farm” are three fold: ‘‘ First, that the 
farming operations be carried on in accordance with 
the best known methods, and under the best possible 
organization and management, with a view of educa- 
ting and enlightening others by furnishing valuable 
examples and results in practical agriculture, Second 
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‘that there be a scientific department devoted to agri- 
cultural investigation and experiment, and that such 
department be of the highest order, so as to command 
the respect, tnterest, and codperation of the leading 
scientitic minds of this ani other countries. Third, 
that ‘Tfoughton Farm’ be a comfortable, healthful 
an@, attractive home for the family of its proprietor, 
and afford large hospitality for friends and guests.” 

In the summer of 1879 Mr. Valentine was so 
fortunate as to secure the services of Dr. Manly Miles, 
for a long time professor of agriculture in the Michigan 
Agricultural College. Dr. Miles as Director entered 
upon his work with a full knowledge of what had 
already been done in field experiments. He saw clearly 
that the value of an experiment depends very largely 
upon the manner in which it is made. There is no 
field of labor in which taste makes more waste than 
in experimentation. Everything must be done with 
candor and thoroughness that each step may be a step 
toward the light and not into the dark. As the writer 
has said elsewhere: ‘‘The building of Rome is often 
brought up as an illustration of the slowness with 
which great and enduring things are done. The solv- 
ing of some of the problems in every-day farming are 
greater undertakings than the building of an ‘ Eternal 
City,’ and require not only a long period of time, but 
the best men with the best tools to accomplish the 
task. A life-time is far too short for the solution of 
many problems in agricultural practice, and the best 
and wisest plans are those that are so made and so 
carried out that when one man passes away the work 
may go on and nothing be lost.” 

To show that the experimental work is but begun 
there is before me the first and preliminary Report, 
fresh from the Riverside Press. From this itis evi- 
dent that the preparatory labors have been done in 
the most thorough manner. It is the plan of the 
Director to supplement the valuable field experiments 
of Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert at Rothamsted, England, 
the only ones that can be considered sufficiently thor- 
ough to be trustworthy: 

In American agriculture Indian corn takes the first rank asa staple 
‘crop, not only from the wide area over which it is'successfully cultivat- 
ed,and the fact that it very much exceeds in aggregate value any other 
crop grown, but also for its creat importance as a cleaning crop, the 
value of the manure produced per acre, when fed on the farm, and 


the large amount of cattle food of good quality it is capable of 
yield:ng under favorable conditions. 


From these and other considerations it was thought 
best to select Indian corn—acrop not practicable to 
include in the experiments at Rothamsted—as the one 
of greatest interest to the American farmer, and a* out 
the growth of which many important problems are 
unsolved. 

Two sets of plots, or series of experiments, were 
planned and prepared. Each plot is two rods wide 
and sixteen rods in length—equal to one-fifth of an 
acre. There are fifteen plots in one set and sixteen in 
the other, or a total of thirty-one plots, each of which 
is divided into the A and B halves. 

As an indication of the care with which the land was 
prepared for the experiments, it may be said that to 
secure as uniform conditions as possible, two-inch 
tile drains were laid lengthwise through the middle of 
each plot, the water being discharged into main drains 
runpving along near the ends of the plots. The drains 
empty into wells of brick work six inches above the 
tiles in the main drains, so that the flow can be in- 
spected at any time. The variety of corn selected for 
the experiments is known as “‘ Silver-White Flint,” an 
improved ‘‘ White Flint ” well adapted to the locality. 

“In all experiments with field crops a uniform dis- 
tribution of the work of preparing the soil, of culti- 
vating the crop during its period of active growth and 
of harvesting, not only as to the effective labor upon 
each plot, but also as to the time of its performance, is 
a matter of great importance. . . In plowing 
three teams were employed, so that the work of each 
series of plots could be done without hurry in one day, 
but they were changed in rotation from land to land so 
that each team did the same amount of work on each 
half plot. . . In planting, cultivating, hand- 
hoeing and harvesting the same method of crossing the 
plots in each operation was practiced.” 

A ‘‘trial crop” was grown on all the plots, without 
manure, in 1880, before beginning the experiment with 
different manures and commercial fertilizers. ‘The 
corn was planted in nine rows lengthwise of each plot 
and seventy rows in the opposite direction, giving 630 
hills on each plot. The “west” plots yielded per 
acre: highest, 40.7 bushels; lowest, 17.8; average, 
26.7 bushels. This was much below that of the 
‘*north” plots; highest, 61.4; lowest, 38.7; average, 
49.3 bushels. The clean culture of 1880 made an al- 
most total absence of weeds in 1881. The fertilizers 
applied are the ordinary ones of the market : muriate 
of potash, 260 pounds per acre, sulphate of ammonia 
200 pounds, superphosphate of lime 800 pounds, ni- 
trate of soda 275 pounds, and barnyard manure, forty 
loads per acre. Each of these was used alone on sep- 
arate plots and in combinations of twos, threes and 





fours on other plots respectively. The spring was back- 
ward, andon the whole the season was unusually bad for 
corn; the crop on well-managed farms being far below 
the average. ‘‘West” plots, highest yield per acre 
64.8 bushels; lowest, 22.4; average, 40.7. ‘' North” 
plots, highest, 49.2; lowest, 37.4; average, 43.4 
bushels. 

It will be noticed that the average of the ‘‘north” 
plots is below the previous year, when no manures were 
used. ‘A remarkably good season gives better results 
from unexhausted residue of previous manuring than 
a notably bad corn season gives with an abundant supply 
of manure applied directly to the crop.” (On the other 
hand, the ‘‘west” plots show a decided increase over 
1880. The importance of having at least two series of 
plots under experiments at the same time is clearly de- 
monstrated.) The Report contains a number of dia- 
grams with graphic arrangements of the yields of the 
two series of plots for the two seasons, from which the 
reader is led to a deep conviction that it takes—under 
the most careful, painstaking methods of field experi- 
ments—more than one year to clear up the mysteries 
that now surround the nutrition and growth of the corn 
plant. ‘‘What is the cause of this remarkable contrast 
in the relative yield of the different years on the two 
series of plots?” is the question Dr. Miles asks, and in 
some measure answers in the Report. He says, ‘After 
a careful study of the records of the two years, it seems 
clear to me that the increase in the crop of 1881 on that 
of 1880 on the ‘ west’ plots must be attributed largely 
to the influence of drainage.” ‘‘ From a careful study 
of the results on both the ‘west’ and ‘north’ plots it ap- 
pears that no satisfactory conclusions can be reached as 
to the relative infiuence of the commercial manures of 
the crop of 1881.” The effects of the barnyard manure 
are, however, very marked. Barnyard manure hasa 
beneficial effect on the soil in ameliorating its texture, 
retaining large quantities of moisturein an available 
form, and thus helping a growing crop over a season of 
drought. ‘‘From the first appearance of the plants 
above the surface to the time of harvest, the barnyard 
manure plots could be distinguished even at a distance 
by the more vigorous growth of the crop, and when the 
tassels and ears were forming the stalks were not only 
much larger but they gave indications of a mature 
development that was not observed in the other plots.” 
The barnyard manure for future experiments is to be 
of a better quality and prepared in feeding-boxes, so 
that the amount of fertilizing material that it contains 
may be determined. A large part of the Report is 
taken up with valuable notes on the dry substance of 
the grain, which have been obtained with great care. 
For a study of these it is necessary to have the tables 
and diagrams. This is followed by a condensed sum- 
mary of the various experiments that have been made 
at Rothamsted ; and a statement by Sir J. B. Lawes of 
the forty years’ wheat experiments. 

It is a pleasure, to say the least, to see an American 
experimental farm linked, so early in its existence, with 
the best of its kind that the world affords. The value 
of properly conducted field experiments increases in a 
geometrical ratio with the years through which they 
are conducted. The Rothamsted experiments with 
wheat for forty seasons have brought many valuable 
points to light in soil exhaustion and plant nutrition. 
It is reasonable to hope that ‘“‘ Houghton Farm” may 
be able to do as much with its experiments in growing 
Indian corn. The American farmers will look for 
many good things to growfrom thirty-one one-fifth 
acre plots in Orange county. The Report, though a 
preliminary one, is the neatest and best of its kind. 


With Mr. Valentine as its Proprietor; H. E. Alvord’ 


General Manager ; Dr. Miles, Director of Experiments, 
and D. P. Penhallow, Botanist and Chemist, it is hoped 
that the valuable work at ‘‘ Houghton Farm” may be 
pushed forward with a vigor and singleness purpose 
well worthy of the cause of a more enlightened agri- 
culture. 








GENERAL NEWS. 


Congressional.—In the Senate, Aug. 7, House bills were 
passed pensioning the widow of the late General Kamsey, 
repealing the section of the Revised Statutes imposing an 
export tax on tobacco, and referring the claims of the captor 
of the ram “ Albemarle” to the Court of Claims; the House 
resolution was passed instructing the Secretary of the Navy 
to convene a court of inquiry to investigate the loss of the 
“‘ Jeannette.”——In the House the Senate bill was passed to 
encourage and promote telegraphic communication between 
Europe and America.—In the Senate, Aug. 8, the bill to 
transfer the property of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Orphans’ 
Home to the Garfield Memorial Hospital,and the House joint 
resolution to provide for preparing the reports of contested 
election cases in the XLVth Congress, were passed.—No 
business was transacted in the House.——In the afiernoon 
both Houses of Congress adjourned finally. 





Domestic.—Great damage was done at Stamford, Conn., 
by lightning, Aug. 7, the Presbyterian Church and the house 
of Roswell Hoyt being destroyed, two men losing their lives 
and a number of persons beiog injured ; lightning also dam- 
aged property and endangered life at Long Branch, Middle- 





town. N. Y., and Scranton and Harrisburg, Penn.—The 
taking of testimony in the Star Route cases has been con- 
cluded.—-The Alabama election resulted in a Democratic 
victory.——Four ice houses, with 7,000 tons of ice, near Troy, 
N. Y., were destroyed by an incendiary firc, Aug. 8.——The 
Democratic State Committee met at Saratoga, Aug. 8. 





Foreign.—The British ship ‘‘Jessic Burrill,” bound from 
New York to Shanghai, has been burned at sea; four men 
are missing.——Yellow fever prevails at Aspinwall.——The 
steamship ‘‘ Mosel,” of the North German L!oyd Line, was 
wrecked, Aug. 9, on Lizard Point, while on her way from 
Bremen to New York; all the passengers and the crew were 
saved.—A decree closing the session was read in both 
French Chambers Aug. 9. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—British troops are still crowding over to Egypt. 

—A colossal statue of Mariette, the distinguished Egypto!- 
ogist, has been recently unveiled at Boulogne, France. 

—General Grant and Mr. Trescott have been appointed by 
the President to negotiate a commerdfal treaty with Mexico. 

—In a Western mine there is this notice: ‘‘Do not fall 
down this shaft, as there are men at work at the bottom 
of it.” 

—A brother to Dickens's fat boy has been fourd in Pike 
Co., Ala., in a fourteen year old youth who weighs 335 
pounds. 

—Over twenty acres of the city of Gardner, Maine, were 
burned on Tuesday last, and the loss is estimated to be over 
#200,000. 

—The boiler of the steamer ‘‘Gold Dust ’’ exploded at Cairo, 
Ills., on the 7th of August, killing seventeen people and 
injuring over forty-seven. 

—A lady of great social distinction, living in Central New 
York, employs ber summers in preserving fruit, and her 
sales reach $20,000 a year. 

—M. Bartnoldi recently gave a breakfast to a score of 
Parisian journalists in the great statue of Liberty which he 
has presented to this country. 

—aA hostile demonstration on the part of the Moslems is 
reported from Beyrout against the Christian inhabitants, 
many of whom have fled to the mountains. 

—A Fall River woman has just purchased a home for her- 
self and family with money which she has earned as a mill 
operative. She has worked six years and earned $1400. 

—A burglar who was seen to enter a grocery store at Bevy- 
erly, Mass., recently, was, on search being made, found con- 
cealed in a pork barrel, immersed in brine up to his chin. 

—The oldest house ia the United States is said to be in 
Guilford, Conn. It was used in olden times as a block- 
hcuse. The place is well cared for and does not show its age. 

—Extensive forest fires are prevailing in Massachusettes, 
near Sandwich, where the flames are one mile in width. 
The inhabitants are in despair of ever quenching the 
flames. 

—One of the most healthful signs of the times is the fact 
that the savings banks of New York city report an increase 
of eight million dollars in deposits during the last six 
months. 

—At Chattanooga, Tenn., a man was recently convicted of 
“borrowing” an umbrella from an acquaintance and refus- 
ing to return it, and was sentenced to the penitentiary for 
one year. 

—The long drought has proved ruinous to the lawns and 
shrubbery of many of the city parks and gardens, and the 
country gardeners who supply the city markets are loud in 
their complaints of the dry weather. 

—Venice has 450 bridges, Amsterdam has 300, London has 
15, Vienna 20, and Berlin 50. The bridge over the Molkdau at 
Prague is pronounced the most beautiful and striking bridge 
in Europe. 

—The yellow fever scourge is prevailing in Panama, Aspin- 
wall, Peru and Texas, and a brig entered Boston Harbor 
Aug. 8th with two cases on board. The ship was promptly 
quarantined. 

—Fierce thunderstorms visited various sections of New 
England and the Middle States last week. The lightning 
worked great damage to property in many places, and in one 
or two instances caused death. 

—One of the belligerent students in the recent prize fight 
at West Point has published a card showing that he has 
placed himself straight on the record, and that it was “‘ some 
other fellow” who fought and bled instead of himself. 

—Over in New Jersey it is,proposed to dispense with horses 
as motors for street cars. It is thought that a pair of well- 
tiained mosquitoes with their wings clipped would do equally 
as well and cost leas to keep.—([ Philadelphia Chronicle. 

—‘ Student” wants te know what kind of a bird was the 
dodo? From the fact that the species is entirely extinct, we 
suppose it was the fabled spring chicken, of which we still 
hear so often and see so never.—[Burlington Hawkeye. 

—A Paris dispatch says: ‘‘Two men while attempting to 
climb over the railing of the Tuileries gardens, during a dis- 
play of fireworks on Sunday, caught hold of an electric wire 
used in the illumination of the grounds, and both were struck 
dead instantly.” 

—At Berlin, on June 9, twenty-one members of the Ger- 
man Parliament, on the invitation of a Doctor Hermes, sat 
down to discuss an omelet composed of forty-three eggs laid 
by one of the serpents in the Berlin aquarium.—{San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 

—The party of European tourists made up of Boston dry 
yoods clerks and managed by Mr. Jordan, of Jordan, Marsh 
& Co., of Boston, has been received by the Paris officials and 
offered every facility for inspecting the city and its objects 
of interest and utility. 

—Twenty-two Russian refugees have renounced their alle- 
gianee and fidelity tothe Tsar of Russia and auncunced their 
intention to become citizens of the United States. Cincin- 
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nati was the city and July 26 the day that witnessed this 
Russo-A merican treaty. ; 

—Jerry McAuley, the city missionary, organized an excur- 
sion last week to Point View, L. 1., where a landing was 
made, and the democratic crowd, made up of women, chil- 
dren, Negroes, and come Chinamen, enjoyed several hours 
of rurestrained pleasure. 

—Prominent citizens of Chicago, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin have sent an urgent invitation to President 
Arthur to visit their respective States during the autumn, 
and it is rumored that the President will make the visit dur- 
ing the month of September. 

—Some of the expatriated Russian Jews lately arrived in 
America have gone out West to Cotopaxi, Colorado, where 
an experimental colony has been formed. The climate is 
genial, the soil is fertile, and bright hopes are entertained for 
the future success of the venture. 

—The Castle Garden lately received two little immigrants, 
aged respectively six and eight years old, who had made the 
ocean voyage from England ertirely alone. Upon the back 
of each was aflixed a card stating that they were to be deliv- 
ered to an address in Philadelpbia. 

—The hop crop is very meager this year and the price of 
hops is very high, advancing from twenty-four cents a pound 
in May to fifty-five cents last Tuesday. In 1879 the range 
was from three to eight cents. The wholesale cost of beer 
has increased, but retail prices are the same as ever. 

—On the 4th of August, 1832, eleven schoolboys from Gen- 
eseo walked to Niagara Falls, agreeing to meet there again, 
if alive, at the end of fifty years. A week ago last Friday, 
August 4, seven of them, with their wives and children, as- 
sembled at Niagara, thus keeping the promise of their 
youth. 

—The City Marshal of Worcester, Mass., stopped a so- 
called sacred concert which was being given at a pleasure 
resort in that city, and directed the proprietor to appear in 
court and answer to the charge of doing business on the 
Lord’s day. Evidently there is no catering for the votes of 
any special race in that city. 

—A strange freak of lightning occurred recently in the 
case of Miss Delia Moncrieff, of South Framingham, Mass. 
The lightning struck the piazza on which she was seated but 
Fhe felt no sensation, and was unaware of any effect until 
later she discovered burned on her back “ the perfect picture 
of an elm tree” that grew near the piazza. 

—Last year the West suffered by fire. This year it is de- 
vastated by floods. Michigan specially has been visited by 
floods that have wrought great damage to property and 
crops, which in the region near Grand Rapids amounts to 
$50,000. Im Ohio, where loss of life is added to the general 
destruction, damage to property is estimated at $100,000 to 
$300,000. 

—‘* Puck” speaks thus appreciatively of one of the most 
prolific of American story-writers : 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, an exchange tells us, regards as the 
happiest portion of her life the time she spent, soon after her mar- 
riage, in a lonely log-cabin in the forest-wilds of Wisconsin, where 
wolves often howled about the door. It was the happiest portion for 
the public. 

—The American Canoe Association met at Lake George 
last week, bringing together a fleet of over a hundred canoes. 
There were a number of races, among them a “‘can-size” 
race in which the winner was he who could first reach the 
goal after capsizing his canoe, righting it again, and coming 
in without loss of any sailing or paddling apparatus. Very 
great interest was manifested by the summer visitors. 

—Next Satarday afternoon members of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union will goon an excursion to the new city sewer at Cow 
Pasture.—[{Botton Transcript. 

We have often heard of and beheld the beauty of Boston’s 
suburbs, but the beauty aud picturesqeness suggested by the 
name of this new region exceeds that of any locality familiar 
to travelers. Perbaps the young men of the Y. M. C. U. are 
undertaking a charitable duty for the city scavengers. 

—The Society of the Army of the Cumberland have decided 
to give ‘‘a national fair and bazaar, industrial and art expo- 
sition, to be held in the rotunda of the United States Capitol 
in the city of Washington, commencing on the 25th day of 
November, 1882, and ending on the 3d day of December, 1882, 
its object being to raise the greatest possible amount of funds 
to aid in the erection of a statue at Washington to the mem- 
ory and honor of the late President, James A. Garfield.” 

—The Catskills are growing in popularity as a summer 
mouatain resort, being easy of access, full of romantic 
scenery, and delightfully cool, even in the dog days. The 
higher peaks give magnificent mountain panoramas; from 
Slide Mountain, monarch of them all, sixty-seven mountain 
peaks may be counted on aclearday, The whole region— 
twelve hundred square miles—is full of hotels and boarding- 
houses, with every degree of provision from a country farm- 
house to a typical American hotel, and every price from five 
dollars a week to five dollarsaday. Mr. Van Loan, who 
does the literature for this regioa, has issued 20,000 copies of 
his map and bird's-eye view, and 14,000 copies of his guide- 
book. 

—There are a good many relationship riddles in circulation 
now, but really for a good labyrinthine brain-twister the fol- 
lowing cable message from the New York ‘‘Herald” leads by 


a full length. 
Lonpon, July 29, 1882. 

The Duke of Westminster was married to Lady Catherine Caroline 
Cavendish at Holkham to-day. The ceremony was private. 

HIS OWN SON. 

What makes this marriage somewhat remarkable is that, although 
there 1s no blood relationship whatever between the bride and the 
bridegroom, there fa already between them a connection by mar- 
riage. Miss Cavendish’s eldest brother, Captain Cavendish, married 
the Duke’s daughter, Lady Beatrice Grosvenor, upward of four years 
ago, and has asop, Charles William Hugh, by her, now three years 
and a half old. Captain Cavendish will therefore become ths brother- 
in-law of his father-in-law; his son, Charles William Haogh, will 
become the nephew of his own grandfather, ind any son born of the 
Duke’s second marriage will be at once the brother and the nephew 
of Lady Beatrice Cavendish. The Dake will become the uncle of his 





grandson and the brother-in-law of his own daughter, and thus in a 
sense he will be his own son. The Duke’s proposal was made quite 
recently to Lady Chesham, and having been accepted the marriage 
was arranged to take place in a comparatively private manner. Miss 
Cavendish isa very charming and pretty young lady, who is just 
over twenty-four years of age, The Duke, on the other hand, is over 
fifty-seven years of age, and is, in fact, thirty-two years and two 
months older than his bride. He has been a widower over fifteen 
months, 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—A Christian Rescue Temperance Union has been incorporated in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—An appeal is made for money to build a new wing to the Child’s 
Convalescent Home at Saratoga, N. Y. There is not enough room 
to acc date all the applicants 

—The Hebrew-Christian work is progressing so well in New York 
that the leaders are encouraged. Recently Mr. Freshman secured 
the services of a young Hebrew scholar who is deeply interested in 
the conversion of his people. 

—A movement is being made to establish a jwvenile reformatory 
institution in Brooklyn. The increase of crime among children in 
that city isalarming. Dr. R. 8. Storrs will deliver lectures in differ- 
ent parts of the city to arouse interest in the subject. 

—In answer to the call made by the Lutheran General Council, 
five young pastors have come from Germany to work among their 
countrymen here. Seventy young men from the Missionary Insti- 
stute at Sleswick, Prussia, have volunteered themselves for similar 
service, 

—On the 2ist of Angnst, 1732, Leonard Dober and David Nitsch- 
man, the first missionaries of the Moravian Church, left Herrnhot, 
Saxony, forthe West Indies. That event, which is looked upon as 
the beginning of foreign missionary work in the Moravian Church, 
will be celebrated ou August 21 at Bethlehem, Pa., with appropriat 





should, buiid folds for our sheep for fear of the wolves, and then 
appoint the wolves to keep the doors of the folds. Here is a set of 
men in charge of our education who treat with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence the notion that educators as such have any special authority in 
conducting educational matters while all other professions are rep- 
resented. Practical teachers by profession are carefully excladed. 
The people have only reflected their own poor instinct of education. 
Our schools have no trained professional oversight in thus appointing 
a business head. The management is left to be influenced by per- 
sonal and political and local favoritism. The long existence of such 
a suicidal system of education reveals the deep indifference of the 
people to educate itself.” 
FOREIGN. 

—The English Church Council which begins ite sessions October 
3, at Derby, England, promises to be very intereating. Addresses 
will be made and papers read by the Bishops of Liverpool, Bedford, 
Lincoln and Victoria, the Deans of Welle, Manchester, York and 
Ripon, Canons Farrar, Furse, Mason, Gregory and Trevor, Earls 
Nelson and Musgrave, and the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, Thomas Hut- 
ton, Stanley Leathes, and others. 

—Archbishop Laschereau. of Quebec, has iseued a pastoral letter 
forbidding the reading of the ** Courrier des Etate Unis.” His reason 
for taking this posttion he gives: ** We have examined for ourselves 
some numbers of this publication, and have been convinced that the 
father of a family cannot conscientiously read this paper himself, 
and still less allow it to mcet the eyes of his children Therein are 
some of those things whereof the Apostle Paul says they should 
be held in such horror among Christians that they may not even be 
mentioned among them.” 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
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METHODIST. 
—F. J. Wagner, of Chelsea, Mass., has received a call toa chureh 





exercises, 

—A suit has been brought by Edward L. Owen against Stephen H. 
Tyng, Jr., who recently resigned the rectorship of Holy Trinity 
Church, Forty-second Street and Madison Ave., New York, for the 
recovery of $5,055.99, which he claims is due him after certain trans- 
action in stocks in which he acted for the defendant. A decision has 
not been rendered. 

—There is a Protestant Episcopal church in Philadelphia, Pa., 
which has a seating capacity of fifty, and whose congregation is 
composed principally of boys and girls. Boys take up the collection 
and perform the duties of sexton. When money is needed for any 
special object the rector tells the children, and they go to work to 
raise the money, and invariably succeed. There have becn eighty- 
six baptisms in the church in two years. 

—The York * Daily,” of York, Pa., in the izeuc of Auguat 1, pub- 
lishes the reasone of the Rev. Messrs. 8. ©. Swallow, J. Vrooman, and 
G. W. Stevens, Methodist Episcopal clergymen, for not attending 
camp-meetings: 1. That their Annual Conference has twice passed, 
by more than a two-thirds vote, a resolution requesting all camp- 
meeting aszociations to close their gates on Sunday ; and it is irregu- 
lar and subversive of the peace of the church for said associations to 
defy the wish of the Conference. 2. That it isa species of sacrilege 
to perpetuate the forms of the real camp-meeting for the amusement 
of masses of professed recreation seekers. 3. That many of these 
encampments, though flying the Methodist banner, are controlled by 
men of different churches and of no church, who obtain money by 
collusion with railroad companies in Sabbath-breaking. 4. That 
these camp-meetings tend to break down the Sabbath by making it 
a ‘‘play-dsy.” 5. That the final battle on the Sabbath question is to 
be fonght with the soulless corporations which defy the laws, and 
that present complicity with them in their sins will be pernicious in 
ita after-effects. They hold that men are responsible for evils 
they fail to prevent when they have the power, as well as for crimes 
committed ; and that the fact that souls are converted under preach- 
ing at such meetings no mor? justifies the holding of them over the 
Sabbath than the conversion of souls in the penitentiaries and 
brothels justifies the sins of their inmates. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Methodist, Congregational and Baptist Sunday-schools of 
North Adams, Mass., have appointed committees to arrange for a 
local Sunday-schooLteachers’ convention. This move means fewer 
children uncared for and better work in the Sunday-schools of the 
town. 

THE WEST. 

—The evangelist, the Rev. George O, Barnes, has left Dayton, 
O., for Indianapolis, Ind. Itis his intention to visit Chicago and 
New York during the coming Fall and winter. 

—Since the conversion, in 1874, of Commodore Davidson, cf the 
packet line which runs between St. Louis and St. Paul on the Mis- 
sissippi River, he has refused a contract which would allow the sale 
of liquors on the boats, although offered $14,000 for the privilege. 

—At Hamline University St. Paul, Minn., July 28, the corner- 
stone of Ladies’ Hall was laid with appropriate ceremonies. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. R. Forbes, the Rev. Dr. W. K. Mar- 
shall, and President John, of the University. Bishop Foes was too 
feeble to be present. The addresses were strong in their advocacy of 
co-education. 

—The twelth anaua! conference of the National Cataolic Total Ab- 
stinence Union was held at St. Paul, Minn., August 2. Delegates 
representing a membership of 35,000 were present. The society 
report progress in the work of reform during the past year. An ad- 
dress was made by Bishop Ireland in which he attributed the woes of 
Ireland principally to intemperance, and said that if the peo- 
ple of Ireland could be made strictly temperate, and kept so: fifteen 
years, they would save money enough to buy the island and end 
their troubles. 

—The evangelist Harrison bas had recently an unpleasant dispute 
with the Cincinnati Camp Meeting Association, whose grounds are 
known as the Loveland Camp Grounds, as to whether he or the 
Association owns a cottage known as the Harrieon Cottage, and 
which was built by subscriptions raised during the revival services. 
The trustees have decided that Mr. Harrison is not entitled toa 
deed, and that when he ceases to occupy the cottage as an evangelist 
working for the Association, “the right of occupancy and disposal 
rests in the Association.” This makes void the sale of the cottage, 
which took place last week. The friends who subscribed toward the 
building of the cottage feel hurt because Mr. Harrison attempted to 
dispose of it so soon. 

—The Rey. Alexander B. Morey, of the Fifth Presbyterian Church 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, preached a sermon, August 6, on education, in 
the course of which he said: ** The political manipulation of our 
public schools is the weak point in our theory of government by 
suffrage. The very heart of the problem of free government is here, 
Popular education is put forward as the safeguard of suffrage. What 
is the safeguard of education? Our schools are to bea check on our 
elec ted rulers’ selfishnese. Can the whole control of this check itself 
be safely put into the hands of theee rulers? There is where we put 
it. The safeguard against all dangers is intrusted to the most danger- 
ons Claes of political demagogues, It is very much as though we 


at Mi polis, Minn. 

—Bishop Foss has so far recovered his health as to assist at the 
dedication of a church at Minneapolis, Minn., August 4. 

—A,.M. Osabon, who retired from the ministry at the New York 
conference held in April at Sing Sing, N. Y., after fifty-three years 
of service, died at his home xt Peckskil], N. Y., aged seventy-four 
years. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Mre. Talbot, wife of Bishop Talbot, died at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Angust 9, aged seventy-two years. 

—RHerry Hague, rector of the charch at Manviile, R. L, has ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. Matthew’s Church at Worcester, Mass., 
made vacant by the death of the Rev, Julius H. Waterbury, last April. 

—Joeeph E. Lindholm, rector of the church at Pontiac, R. 1, has 
accepted the rectorship of St. James’s Church at Great Barrington, 
Masz., and will enter upon his duties at once. 

—David J. Ayers, rector of St. Anne’s Church, at Lowell, Mass , 
has accepted the position of assistant rector of ‘l'rinity Church, New 
York. 

—John Owen Bache, assistant rector of Holy Trinity Church, New 
York, has accepted the rectorship of St. Matthew’s Church, the 
building for which will be erected on 127th Street and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 

—John D. Rockwell of Sugar Losf, Pa., has accepted the rector 
ship of the Church of the Mediator, of New York. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Walter E. C. Wright, pastor of the Maple Street Church at Dan 
vers, Mass., has accepted a professorship in a Kentucky college. 

—E. R. Lewis of Hyde Park, Pa., was installed pastor of the church 
at Parsons, Luzerne Co., Pa., Jane 18, 

—Rolla G, Bugbee, of Bridgewater, Vt., has accepted the invita- 
tion of the church at Bethel, Vt., to supply their pulpit for one 
year. 

—David A. Strong, of Coleraine, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
Church at West Concord, N. H. 

—Edwin A. Adams, until recently in the service at Prague, Austria, 
of the A. B, C. F. M., has accepted a call to the church at Northboro, 
Mass, 

—Samuel Bell, pastor of the Edwards Church ‘at Saxonville, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the church at Great Fails, N. H. 

—Leonard Withington, senior pastor of the First Church at New 
bury, Maes., died August 9, at Newbury, aged ninety-nine years. He 
was the oldest Congregational pastor in New Eng'and, having been 
ordained and inatalled pastor of this church in 1816. 

—harles Huntington Peck, of New London, Conn., and a gradu- 
ate of the last class of Yale Divinity School, has accepted a call to 
the church at Griswold, Conn. 

—Joseph Bartlett, a retired minister living at Gorham, Me., died 
suddenly August 12, aged 70 years, 

—Calvin S. Shattuck, pastor of the church at North Adame, Mich., 
has accepted a call to the church at Litchfield, Mich. 


BAPTIST. 


—Joseph C. Wightman, pastor of the Winthrop Church at Taun- 
ton, N. J., forten yearr, died at ‘1iverton, R. I., August 6, aged fifty- 
four years. 

—W. E. Stanley has resigned the pastorate of the church at Troy, 
Ohio, and will go to Minnesota. 

—Mr. Lockhart, who was reported to have accepted a call to North 
Uxbridge, Mass., has accepted a call to Sheffle'd, Masa, 

—J. M. English, pastor of the Dudley Street Chnrch, Boston, has 
accepted a professorship in the Newton Theologica! Seminary. 

—EFdward Judson, who about one year ago resigned the pastorate 
of a flourishing church at Orange N. J., and started a missionary 
church in the lower part of New York city, has received a call to the 
Firet Church at Newark, N. J. His decision has not yet been given. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—C. F. Sietz (Lutheran), of Columbus City, Ind., has accepted 
@ call to the church at Monroe, Mich. . 

—J. B, Briney (Christian), of Maysville, Ky., has accepted a call to 
the Fifth Street Church at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—Daniel Van Pelt (Reformed) of Hope Church at Holland, Mich., 
has accepted a call to the church.at East New York, N. Y. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—A fine Baptist church is in course of erection at Ypsilanti, Mich. ‘ 
and the Methodist church, same place, is being repaired. ——The 
German Lutheran Church at Utica, Mich, will be dedicated August 
20.——A council has been called to assist in organizing a Congrega- 
tional church at Spring Creek Station, Pa., August 8.——Calvary 
Baptist Church, on West Twenty-third Street, N. Y., has mortgaged 
its church property for $10,000, and will build a new church on 
West Fifty-seventh Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues. — 
The Universalist Society of Weir, N, H., have raised morey enough 
to build a church.—_—The old Episcopal church at West Point, Va., 
is now an oyster-packing establishment.——The corner-stone for the 
new Turner Baptist Mission was laid August 11 at Philadelphia, Pa. 
The building will cost abont $5,000.—A new Congregational church 
has been organized at Mayville, Dakota, by members who went fiom 





the church at Erie, Pa, 
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Books and Authors. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S LITERARY HISTORY. ' 


All who have read that charming book, ‘‘The 
Makers of Florence,” will expect a work of unusual 
interest in this the most ambitious effort Mrs. Oli- 
phant has yet made in the field of letters, and such 
will not be disappointed. This literary history, what- 
ever may be its defects from a critical point of view, is 
a work of rare fascination. That peculiar charm 
which comes from the infusion of a very large element 
of the author’s personality in her writing pervades 
these volumes; there are indced instances which ex- 
hibit this quality in excess, the writer’s out-spoken 
expression of her own personal feeling begetting a 
familiarity hardly consistent with the dignity of a 
literary history. 

Concerning English literature as a whole, Mrs, Oli- 
phant says it may be divided into three great eras, 
‘‘which may be distinguished as the age of Elizabeth, 
the age of Anne, and, we should be glad to say, for the 
sake of euphony and delightful equipoise, the age of 
Victoria; but, alas! though a number of the great 
rames which made the last epoch illustrious lasted into 
her day, truth compels us to admit that the last flood- 
tide of intellectual wealth and genius came in the age 
of George, most unpoetical of patrons.” It is the last 
age to which she devotes herself in these three volumes, 
and the great personages and actors in which she re- 
calls with all the vividness of a warm imagination, 
ample knowledge of the times, and unusual pictur- 
esqueness in description of character. The method is 
biographical, and the history is not so much a work of 
criticism asa personal narrative. The points of de- 
parture from the literary ideals and methods of the 
past are indicated, but they are rather brought out as 
they relate to individual writers than emphasized as 
the turning points in the literary development of the 
time. Itis evidently Mrs. Oliphant’s purpose to pre- 
sent the last great literary movement in England not 
in its wide and general aspect, by tracing the develop- 
ment of new conceptions of life and literature, and 
showing how these conceptions were modified by the 
external history of the time, but Ly recalling and 
passing in succession before the reader the long line of 
gifted men and women who contributed to the general 
movement. Such a plan may not produce the most 
comprehensive and profound literary history, but is 
sure to result, in the hands of a skillful writer, in a 
work of fascination and charm. 

Beginsing with Cowper and Burns, Mrs. Oliphant 
sketches with a free hand the personality and career 
of that great host of English writers who formed so 
brilliant a company at the close of the last and the be- 
ginning of the present century. This series of biog- 
iaphies is a warm, sympathetic portrayal of character 
and career. The story of Cowper, for instance, is told 
with genuine sympathy and pathos. The personal ele- 
ment which pervates the book discloses its charm in 
the treatment of Byron and Shelley together in succes- 
ive chapters, in which first one and then the other of 
the poets becomes the central figure. The biograph- 
ical connection is not strictly indicated, but the com- 
bination of the two figures gives both an unusual 
dramatic interest. . 

Mrs. Oliphant has hit upon a very happy expedient 
ia the division which she makes of the writers whom 
she discusses ; a division not ‘strictly correct, yet so 
generally true as to make it acceptable and useful in a 
popular work. The circles in which she makes the 
literary people of the time move, although they often 
overlap each other, are suflic’ently accurate, and great- 
ly aid in giving the reader who has not covered the 
ground by original study a very clear idea of their 
mutual relations. Under the title of ‘‘ The Cockney 
School,” for instance, there is a carefully wrought pict- 
ure of William Godwin, with portraitures more or less 
clear of Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Holcroft, Mrs. Inchbold, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, and others; Charles Lamb oc- 
casionally crogsing the threshold to light the somewhat 
somber picture with the charm, of his unfailing humor. 
The next chapter, under the title of ‘‘The Country,” 
gives us Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Hemans, 
Cobbett, Beckford and Disraeli; while in the ‘ Upper 
Circles” of London we meet Rogers, Byron, Moore, 
and the habitu¢s of Holland House. One of the 
very best chapters in the book, both from a biograph- 
ical and critical standpoint, is that which treats of the 
three novelists, Miss Edgeworth, Jane Austen and 
Susan Ferrier. Mrs. Oliphant’s fine literary gifts are 
at their best in this admirable chapter, and her charac- 
terizations are clear and discriminating. 

This is, altogether, a work which will serve as an 





' The Literary History of England in the End of the Eighteenth 
and the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs, Oliphant, 
Three yolumes, (New York; Macmillan & Oo,) 





admirable guide to the study of the literature of the 
period which it describes; a work of fine literary 
quality, warm sympathy and genuine brilliancy. If it 
lacks the comprehensiveness of a thorough-going 
literary history of the period, it loses also the formality 
of sucha work. Mrs. Oliphant writes of Byron, Burns 
and Shelley not as if they were distant and receding 
figures, but as if they were men whom she had seen 
face to face, for whose sorrows her sympathies have 
gone out, whose successes are matter of personal re- 
joicing, and whose faults are to be extenuated but not 
concealed. The result is a very entertaining contribe- 
tion to literary history. 


A Mere Caprice. By Mary Healy (Jeanne Mairet). 
(Chicage: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) A praiseworthy book of 
its kicd. Daintily and yet powerfully written, its publish- 
ers have not spared to introduce it in a dainty dress, which 
it deserves. Merely as an example of literary style itis ad- 
mirable, and more particularly so because its individuality 
ismarked. The author, having selected athoroughly French 
theme and scenery, has contrived very cleverly to give an in- 
definable Parisian atmosphere to her work, and yet avoid all 
affectations of expression. The story is not pleasant, and per- 
haps alittle too much compressed, but this is so rare a fault as 
to be almost a merit. It is the story of Marca, beginning with 
her birth and ending with her most piteous death. The Buar- 
oness Olga de Schrufeld, enormously wealthy and utterly 
heartless, out of mere caprice,and chiefly to torment her rela- 
tives with the fear that her fortune will be diverted from 
them, adopts Marca, the daughter of an unknown father 
and a dying mother, and causes her to be reared and edu- 
cated in the utmost luxury. She becomes a singularly at- 
tractive maiden, good and simple-hearted. Sheis announced 
the heiress of the baroness, and betrothed to the Baroness’s 
nephew, Maxime, whom she dearly loves, and who loves her 
after a celfish fashion not unfairly to be expected from the 
class he represents. But poor Marca is too attractive, and 
unwittingly ensnares the faucy of a distinguished artist 
upon whom the Baroness Olga has bestowed such emotions 
as she is capable of. The artist's faithlessness is discovered, 
and in a moment the baroness—turned tigress in her insulted 
passion—casts out Marca upon the world, friendless and des- 
titute. Her former acquaintances abandon her. Her lover 
Maxime is ashamed of her, aud while he still thinks of her 
thinks no longer of marriage. Her education has unfitted 
her for self-support. She struggles vainly with the world; 
at last, delirious through privation, despairiig of an honest 
livelihocd, and doubtful of her power to resist the im- 
pending imporstunities of her dishonorable lover, she seeks 
refuge in the bosom of the river. Truly a sad story, but a 
perfectly possible one. On the whole too tragic for a sum- 
mer novel, or for the hand of any except a master. 


Moniesquieu's Considerations on the Causes of the Grandeur 
and Decadence of the Romans: A New Translation, together 
with an Introduction, Critical and Illustrative Notes, and an 
Analytical Index. By Jehu Baker. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) We welcome this re-introduction to the Ameri- 
can public of one of those standard works whose praise is a 
literary tradition, but whose perusal is perhaps neglected. 
As a new and excellent translation it will freshen the remem- 
brance of the profound and interesting writer of whom Vol- 
taire eaid that he had rediscovered the charters of the human 
race. Were this all, it were a worthy achievement for the 
book ; but the American editor has added illustrative and 
critical matter of positive value. Confining himself modest- 
ly to his author's general line of thought, he eupplies his 
omissions in the direction of modern wauts ; he supplements 
him where he is deficient o2 some capital points, e. g., the 
work of Justinian in the province of law; he corrects his 
citations, e g., Cicero's statement concerning Cesar; he re- 
vises his generalizations where theese have been shown in- 
ad: quate or inapt by the larger induction which has been 
opened by modern history. All this, it will be seen, is dan- 
gerous work; but we find it done with gracefulness, thor- 
oughness and a natural ease. Some of the added generaliza- 
tions, with the recent data from which they proceed, have a 
striking effect—Montesquieu Americanized. The world his 
known for more than a century and a half that in Montes- 
quieu’s writings are deep mines of thought, sagacious read- 
ings of history, tracing of events to causes, profound maxims 
of politics and statesmanship, an illustrated science of juria- 
prudence and constitutional law, all couched in a charming 
and vigorous style. It isto be hoped that the judicious re- 
editing which has given us the ‘‘ Considerations” in a form 
so useful and desirable may be applied a'so to the “ Spirit of 
Laws” and the ‘Persian Letters,” and that thus the world 
may be induced to use the treasures. With such presenta- 
tion the philosophy of history becomes attractive. Indeed 
we are tempted to lay down the general principle that an 
education is not liberal which has not included a careful 
reading of Montesquieu. 


The Revised Greek-English New Testament. Containing 
Westcott & Hort’s Greek Text and the Revised English Ver- 
sion on opposite pages. (Harper & Brothers) This vol- 
uem contains the revised text in the original Greek by Dr. 
Brooke Foss Westeott and Dr. Hort, with the New Revision 
in English on the opposite page. The New Revision is not 
based on the Hort and Westcott text, but Drs. Hort and 
Westcott were members of the Revision Commission, and 
their jadzments were very largely followed in the work of 
the Revision Committee. Why the Revision Committee have 
not followed their Greek text we do not know. It would be 
well for them todo so. In the absence of such publication 
the Westcott and Hort text is imcomparably the best, and 
this edition, in which that text is given with the English 
translation in its latest form, will be of the greatest conven- 
fence to any student, even one who possesses limited ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Thos. Bailey Aldrich has gone to Russia. This is the 
pleasantest thing about Russia we have heard for many a 
month. 

—Arabi Pesha has been trying to sell the contents of the 
Boolak Museum to some European government, with a view 
to adding to his exchequer. 

—The last number of the London “Graphic” is enriched ty 
a supplement illustrating recent events in Alexandria. For 
sale by the International News Company. 

—One of the greatest curiosities on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, the Maison Piantin at Antwerp, is briefly described, 
with illustrations, in the “ Portfolio” for July. 

—* Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi,” a new quarterly journal of 
northern philology, will soon be published in Christiania. 
Eminent Scandinavian and Germans savants are announced 
as contributors. 

—Mr. Theodore Dent, who wrote the “ Life of Garibaldi,’ 
is accused of plagiarism in making use of sundry passages 
ia Mr. G. 8. Godwin's ‘‘ Life of Victor Emmanuel,” without 
acknowledgment. 

—‘‘ Forms of Land and Water” and ‘‘ Vegetable Life,” both 
by Mr. N. D’Anvers, have been added to the Science Ladders 
series of Readers in Natural History, brought out by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

—The August numbers of both ‘‘The Century Magazice” 
and ‘‘St. Nicholas” are out of print. Much larger editions of 
both these magazines have been sold during the past few 
months than in any preceding summer teason. 

—Lieut. F. V. Green, the historian of the late Tarco-Rus- 
sian war, and author of ‘‘ Army Life in Russia,” writes the 
leading article in ‘* The Critic’ of August 12, his text being 
the official records of the Franco-Prussian and American 
Civil War. 

—Petermann’s ‘ Mittheilungen” for July contains an ac- 
count of the “‘ Jeannette” Arctic expedition, with maps and 
illustrations taken from the ‘‘ Herald,” and an article on M. 
Charnay’s discovery of the ‘‘ Phantom City” in the territory 
of the Lacondones. 

—Walton Van Loan, Catskill, N. Y., has issued a crude 
colored lithographic panoramic view of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, as seen from the east bank of the Hudson. Theseveral 
peaks, hotels, towns, and other features of the landscape are 
helpfully designated. 

—The last number of the ‘‘Sagranitschuy Viestnik,” the 
leading literary magazine of Russia, has an article by Mr. 
John Swinton on ‘* The Philosophy of American Literature.” 
This is believed to be the first contribution ever made by an 
American writer to the Kussian press. 

—For the first time the “‘ Almanach de Gotha” is supple- 
mented by an ‘‘ Annuaire,” intended to perfect the list of 
diplomatic and consular agents of the civilized nations of 
both hemispheres. It will appear regularly hereafter in the 
middle of the year. (New York: B. Westerman & Co.) 

—General George B. McClellan has contributed to the 
forthcoming number of ‘‘ The Century” a paper on ‘‘The War 
in Egypt,” which is said to give a clear idea of the conditions 
surrounding the Egyptian question, and to ‘contain some 
severe criticisms of the conduct of the war by England. 

—The announcement that James R. Osgood & Co. wil! 
publish during the Fall a new romance by Hawthorne, en- 
titled ‘* De. Grimshawe’s Secret,” is the most interesting no- 
tice which could possibly come from any publishing house. 
The story is said to be recently discovered among some 
papers in an old trunk. 

—George Brandes, the author, who for a long time has 
lived in voluntary exile at Berlia, is about to return to his 
native land. A Danish society has put at his disposal the 
sum of 4000 crowns a year for ten years, aud in return he 
will deliver a yearly course of public lectures on literature at 
Copenhagen. 

—Robert Carter & Brothers will shortly have ready Miss 
Warner's new story, tobe entitled ‘* Nobody,” by the author 
of ** The Wide, Wide World;” ‘‘ Moses and the Prophets,” 
a review of Prof. W. Robertson Smith and Dr. A. Kuenen, 
by Dr. W. H. Green, of Princeton Seminary; and a new 
and cheaper edition of ‘* Forty Yeurs in the Turkish Empire,” 
a memoir of D:. Goodell, by Dr. E. D. G. Prime. 

—It is much to be feared that Victor Hugo is not disinclined 
to pose a little in his charming old age. At dinner the other 
night some one drank to the health of the master of the 
house, who, turning to Francois Coppée, who was seated 
at his right hand, said, ‘‘ Why should not the twe poets here 
present drink their own health?" ‘Ob, dear master,” 
replied the modest Coppee, ‘‘ there is only one poet here.” 
* AndI,” asked Hugo, ‘‘do notI count?”—[(New York Tri- 
bune. 

—Helen Allingham is vexed at the etcher of her drawing of 
Carlyle, who has thought fit to add on the margin (by way of 
what is called remarque) the figure of a porcupine with two 
books beside it. The etching is on view at the Royal Acad- 
emy. The artist adds: ‘“‘During the six years and more io 
which I bad the honor of knowing Mr. Uarlyle I never found 
him for a moment other than kind, gentle and most friendly ; 
but even had my own experience been different I would no - 
less have objected to such a marginal note upon the por- 
trait.” 

—Of Emerson's appearance in his school-boy days N. P. 
Willis one2 wrote as follows: ** We remember him perfectly 
as a boy whom we used to see playing about Chauncy 
Place and Summer Street—one of those pale little boys— 
moral sublimes—with their shirt-collars turned over, who are 
recognized by Boston school-boys as ‘ having fathers that 
are Unitarians ;’ and though he came to his first short hair 
about the time we came to our first tail-coat, six or eight 
years behind us, we never lost sight of him. Ln the visits we 
have made to Boston in later years we have seen him in the 
street and remembered having already seen him as a boy, 
little suspecting that there walked in a form long familiar 
the deity of an intellectual altar upon which, at that moment, 
burned a fire in our bosom,” 
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THE WAITER. 


q What is a Waiter? 

A. Au Attendant for whom one has to 
wait. 

Q. Was that the criginal meaning of the 
word ? 

A. No; it originally signified one who 
waited upon others. But that sense of the 
word is almost obsolete. 

Q. What is commonly the first effect of 
calling a Waiter ? 

A. Instantaneous development of stone- 
deafness on his part. 

. How is this singularly sudden affliction 
manifested ? 

A. By his gazing at you with an expression 
of tranced immobility, or turning his back 
upon you and solicitously folding a super- 
numerary servielte into the shape of a cocked 
hat, or fleur-de-lis. 

Q. If you raise your voice, what follows ? 

A. His rapid retreat to the farther end of 
the apartment. 

Q. On what errand ? 

A. None. 

Q. What should be the would-be diner’s 
next proceeding ? 

A. That depends upon his physical gifts. If 
he should happen to possess an unusually 
powerful voice, an imperative and staccato 
summons, several times repeated, may, event- 
ually, bring the errant one slowly and reluc- 
tantly to his elbow. If his vocal powers are 
small, or should he object to public declama- 
tion, his only course is to wait patiently until 
the Waiter chances to be strolling again in 
his direction. 

Q. When again within vocal range, what is 
usually the Waiter’s next proceeding ? 

A. To blow down the back of your neck. 

Q. What is the reason of this action ? 

A. Research has not yet discovered whether 
it is a mystic professional rite, or a subile 
form of vengeance. 

Q. But what if you remonstrate against 
this annoyance ? 

A. He does it again, under cover of an 
apology. 

Q. Are all Waiters subject to this disorder ? 

A. Not in this precise form. Some simply 
snort at you, others whisper confidentially 
and odorously in your ear; others, again, 
kick the legs of your chair, or rufil: your 
back-hair with their elbows or table-napkine : 
but all these are shrewdly supposed to be 
varied symptoms of the same disorder, ‘a 
malady most incident to"’—Waiters, the roots 
of which are to be found in clumsiness com- 
bined with self-conceit. 

@. What is the Waiter’s next proceeding ? 

A. To perform the ceremony known as 
‘taking your orders.” 

Q. Ia what does this consist 7 

A. Maloly in prolonged interrogation and 
ingeulous misconstruction. 

Q. Explain this. 

A. No self-respecting Waiter will grasp the 
meaning of your comminds without many 
repetitions of bis shibboleths, ‘‘ Hay, Sir?” 
and ‘*‘ Wotsy, Sir?"’ or having—apparently— 
grasped that meaning, carry them ont with 
out such modifications and perversions as cem- 
mend themselves to his independent judgment 
or his sense of humor. 

Q. Having approximately realized your de- 
sires, what does he next proceed to do? 

A. Bring you what you have—or have net 
—called for, in installments, at iatervals as 
long as possible, taking care, for example, 
that the potatoes shall by no means accom- 
pany the meat, and that the peas shall not 
come until the potatoes are cold. 

Q. What does he do during these intervals ? 

A. This is a mystery that cannot be solved 
with certainty. It has, however, been con- 
jectured that he may occupy the time in 
composing epics, or traveling in foreign parts. 
—[London Punch. 
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Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufactured and erected ouly 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings 
on strictly scientific principles, and during 
a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 
Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. 
SUCOESSOR TO E, E. QUIMBY. 


No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 


AND 
WHAT EVERY M4N OUGHT TO 
HA 








Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 


aud price-list. 


\B 
The POPE M’F’C CO. 
619 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


OFFER 


Si vreccics, SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Bh fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soap of 
any grocer; cut from each wrapper the pick ure of Mra. 
Foxy and a tire Enterprise, and mail us, With full 
name and pery. yh we will send you free ofa 
expense, own ection from the followin 
list of Sheet Mus ale, tothe Walue of One Dollar. We 

absolutely GUA RANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices: e 

INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist's “Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) » 346, Straues 75 











Ever or Never Meg wae (Toujours ou a Waldteufel 7% 
Chasse Infernal rand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kelling 75 
Turkish Patrol a. ‘ é é Krug 8 
Pirates of Penzance, | (Lanelers,) ry ° DAbert 5O 
Strens Waltzes, . ° ° ’ Waldtenfel 7 
Fatinliza, Potpourrt, e . ° Sujppe 1 60 
Mascotte, Potpourri, « . . Avdran 1 OO 
Trovatore, Potpourrl, e ° . di 
Night on the Water, Idyl, . ° op.92, Wilson 60 
Kustling Leaves, . . - op.¢3, Lange G60 
VOCAL. 
Patience, (The Magnet aud oe Churn), Sullivan 35 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the ale.) 4ndvan 4a 
When Lam Near Thee, ( haglish and German wear ~ ,Alt 40 
Who's at my ogni shorne Ba 
Lost Chord, 7 . . - Sullivar 40 
My Dearest Heart, . . . . Sullivan 35 
Life’ *s Best Hopes, ° e Me — nger 40 
Requited Love, (4 part Song, rcher 35 
Sleep while the Soft Ey ening Breeses, 4 part Song. i shop 85 
In the Gloamlag, . Harrison %0 
Only be True, e e © ‘ . ' ‘eke rs 83 
Under the Eaves, e ‘ P e Winner 835 
Free Lunch Cadets, ° ° Sousa 85 


If the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. If in excess 
of $1,postave stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 

We make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present enfliciently large to induce every one to 
£ ve Dobbins’ Electric Soap a trial long enough to 

now just how good it is. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall "be hr mee» 
If they only use the fifteen bars, getting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. ‘This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 

| grocers —the music - § only be got of us. See 

that our name is on each W eppe r. Name this paper. 

x of this Soap Sontel 8 sixty bars. Any lady 

a box, and sending us sixt gest Mrs, Foxy, 

fp yg — of 50. This Soap 

imp roves with age. you are nok “asked to buy a 
ess article, bat’ ae . RA use eve 


iF i LEGRAGIN&00,osueees 
Ten Nights in a 
Bar Room.rte® eee sroxt 


work, with eight illustrations, in cheap 
form ‘just ase for the reading). sold for 
$i—lowest price ever sold, (see Potter 
.o.'s list)}—and THIRTY-NINE extra pies 
to distribute sent rree (all postpaid). ont 
thrilling and forcible temperance book ex- 
tant. Costs ogiting to ecatter it on this 
plan. The Temperance Kevolua- 
tion, 46 ry Baoy Street, Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other belis; ulso Chimes and Peals 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, N. ¥. 
2 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be!:3 of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 




































Gee eee, Appin & Co., Boston, Mass., for 
Catalogue of urch Furniture. 


.* 


= CHIC 
ANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu. 
facturc ‘n its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
mg to be desired. . The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Warerooms, 
$#0 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Bosi_a, 


NEW-RICH BLOOD! 


Parsons’ Purgati ls make Nev 

Blood, and will completely change the bb.od in 
the entire system in three months, Any} «son 
who will take 1 pill cach night from 1 to 12° geeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
ee “Bi statops. 

° SO] }O. ost 

fermer!, v Bangor, a , _ or — 





re lee gir unabrid 
ed work, rtrong y und 
inclo h Bate. BM, $i 2 


DAVID C. COOK. 46 Adams 8t., Chicago. 





postps ard. 
® ‘Al About Shorthand ’’—systems, 
books, materiale, salaries and positions: 
answers al] the questions an enquirer would. make 
about it; mailed free. Text-Book of Phonography, 
$i. PHONOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS, 
23 Clinton Place, New York U poll 


Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISII1AN 
UNION, 


A Statement of Belief. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 


The Training of Children. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Gospel Repentance. By the Rev. J. 
. Sturtevant, D.D. 


Christian Evidences. By 8. 
Allibone, D.D. 


Price per hundred, assorted, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


_AGENTS WANTED. 


By the Rev. 


Austin 








AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS, 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


‘OUR WILD tie 


troduction = 
ry E x. AME kM AN. This Superdly I Usetrated, First-class an 
[eed ee @ work outsells all others 10 to 1, and is the fastes: see 
ng book ever published. Agents average ‘10 to 20 ore " s dam 
er th thousand in press. First-class AGENTS WA ED 
exclusive Territory and Extra Terms given. Send for wet 
to ) A. D. tad jORT ‘MIRGTON | b O8.. Hartford, Coun. 


@ GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 
American Universal Cyclopadia. 
X. W. freen's Son, 74 & 76 fone et..N.Y. 


IMMEDIATELY! 
BB 25 Yong Men and Women to 
prepare for Spocial Positionsa3 


Book-oopers, Penmen, Salosmen, &:. Situations Guaranteed. 
Address with stamp, COBB’S COLLEGE, Painesviile,3- 


AGENTS wanted forthe immensely Popaler book, The 
lives ofall the Presidents of the U.S. Complete 
ta one large elegant tlustrated volume. The fastest selling book 
in America, Imuense profits toagents. Every intelligent pev- 
ser wantsit, Any onecan become a successful agent. Liberal 
erms free. Address t14LLETT Book CoO., Portland Maine 


$777 a iareoe B “OVIOKERT. 




















titfree. 
Rae Me. 








FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPE VINES. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


An immense stock. Splendid Assortment. 





ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
PLANTS AND BULBS, 


SHRUBS AND ROSES. 


Warranted true. Remarkably e heap—40 CHOIC®, 
$1 SETS Send for Catalogue free, 28th year. 400 Acres, 18Greenhouses, Address 
ae THE STORRS & HARRISON ca., Painesville,Lake Co.,Oh.o 
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Financial and Insurance. 


=. 


THE WEEK. 


The exports from the port of New York 
for the first week in August amounted 
to $8,500,000—a large increase in com- 
parison with the corresponding week 
last year. The movement of wheat from 
the interior is in large volume, and 
while it will be subjeet to the price of the 
commodity in the market, decreasing and 
increasing from week to week as prices 
fall or rise, the general average of the 
wheat movement to the sea-board from 
the Western centers, will, from this time 
on, during the autumn months, be much 
heavier than for the year 1881—indeed 
we believe that this movement will 
acquire an impetus, in volume, that will 
swell to larger proportions than in any 
previous year in the history of the coun- 
try. We have in the aggregate such an 
enormous bulk that must find its market, 
this year, abroad, that nothing can pre- 
vent this extraordinary movent. This, of 
course, will furnish phenomenal traffic 
for all grain carrying roads, and stimu- 
late not only business but passenger 
traffic in every direction. 

The course of foreign exchange tends 
towards firmer quotations. This is due to 
the renewals which are being made in 
time bills, and to the fact that commer- 
cial bills are not making so freely on 
account of the lighter shipments for the 
week, than those of last week. This 
light offeringisonly temporary. Very soon 
bills will be drawn in anticipation of the 
cotton crop, and its exportation, and on 
a constantly increasing volume of bread- 
stuff shipments, which wiil not only cover 
all demands on us, but long before the 
year is out will result in an importation 
of specie. But few are aware of the rad- 
ical change which took place in our 
foreign trade this year, from last, owing 
to the severe shrinkege of our crops 
and products. The figures tell their 
own story. The statement shows as it 
will be seen, that, while our exports fell 
off very heavily, our imports increased. 
The figures are as follows, embracing 
only eleven months : 








Total exports during the e!even months 
ending with May 31, 1881..........$902,377,346 
Total exports ending May 81, 1882..... 750,351,178 


Decrease in —— for the year 


1831-$2. . -$152 026,178 


The iniports, cubgine for the same 
time, are as follows : 


For year ending May 31, 1831.......... $642,664,628 
Yor year ending May 31, 1832....,...... 724,623,317 


Increase in importations for time 

RAMONE eA int des $81,958,659 
which results in a diminution in the for- 
eign trade of 1882 over 1881, in our favor, 
of $234,000, 000, leaving a balance in our 
favor in 1882 of about $25,000 000, against 
a@ balance in our favor in 1881 of about 
$259,000,000. The tremendous figures 
here representing loss to us in our for- 
eign trade for this past year over the 
former is a sufficient explanation of the 
constant depression which has dogged 
all our energics and industries during the 
year, and shows conclusively the vitally 
intimate relation of our natural pro- 
duction to our prosperity. The crops 
in this country may be always taken 
as the key to our financial and com- 
mercial prospects. Given such crops 
as this year is now affording us, and the 
wise man may calculate with a good deal 
of certainty on a progressive state of 
things toward wealth and prosperity, 
and for this reason we feel that therecan 
scarcely be two sides in estimating the 
coming result to our national interests, 
Money bids fair to be more cofffortably 
easy during the active movement of the 
crops this year than heretofore. Owing, 
in part, to the practical repeal of the 
State usury laws, which will briog 
money here to meet possible high rates, 
which, if necessary, can be legally 
charged by the lender to the borrower, 
nd also to the fact of the constant ac- 





cumulation and retention of money 
wealth in the West, which now supplies 
the place of Eastern shipments to a 
greater extent than ever before. 

The bank statement this week is as 
follows: Loans increase, $1,591,600, 
specie increase, $1,744,650, legal tenders 
decrease, $82,300, deposits increase $2,- 
057,700, and reserve increase $1,147,875. 
There have been no shipments of specie 
into the interior this week. Money 
ranges from three per cent. to four per 
cent., time loans five and a half per 
cent. 


Manhattan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Policies Incontestable. 
Nonforfeiting under New York Law. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850, 
SAFE. $2,112,000 surplus by N. Y. rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best States. 
Local Agents wanted In every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to the Company. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vico-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary, J, L, HALSEY, See’v. 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS 


Mortgage? Beal. Estate Loan 
sansa Ceara by f ° " 


Nebraska Loan & Trust Company, 


HASTINCS, NEBRASKA. 
School Bonds and Municipal Seeurities for sale. Best 


of references furnished. Write for full particulars. 
Jas. B. HEABTWELL, Pres. E. C.WeBsTER, Treas. 


NEW PUBLICATION 8. 

















AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


1. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, By Joun T. 
Morse, Jr. $1.25. 


2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henny in 


Casor Loper. $1.25. 
3. JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von 
Hoxtst. $1.25. 


Admirable brief biographies of leading American 
statesmen, in connection with the political history 
of the country. Beautiful library books. 


t@™ Several other volumes in preparation. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


Epirep py CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


1. WASHINGTON IRVING. By CHaR_zs 
D. Wagner. With fine portrait, $1.25. 

2, NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. Scup- 
per, author of the ‘‘Bodley Books.” With 
fine portrait, $1.25. 

3, HENRY D. THOREAU. By Frank B. 
Sanzworn. With fine steel portrait, $1.25, 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York, 
WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


A New Work by Mallock. 


SOCIAL EQUALITY: A Study 
in a Missing Science. By W. H. Mat- 
Lock, author of “Is Life Worth Living?” S8vo, 
cloth, $1. 


An analysis of the purposes and tendencies of 
modern Democracy and Socialism, and a consider- 
ation of some of the social problems now urgently 
demanding attention. 


*,” New list of Fall publications sent on applica- 
tion, and new general Catalogue (nearly ready) sent 
on receipt of stamp. 


CANVASSERS WANTED 


FOR THE 


SCHAFF-HERZOG 
Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge. 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 


Assisted by hundreds of the Best Scholars of 
Europe and America. 





Based on the great Henzoa Encyclopedia of Europe, 
To be issued in three large volumes, of nearly 1,000 
pages each. Volumel. soon ready. 


Sold Exclusively by Subscription. 


This will prove the best work for experienced can- 
va‘sers to handle that has been issued for ye: rs. 


We expect the demand to equal 300,000 copies. 


Territory now assigned. Send for descriptive cir- 
culars and terme, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


10 and 12 DEY STREET, - NEW * ORK. 


THE CHORAL CHOIR.|; 
A NEW CHURCH MUSIC’ BOOK, 
By W. 0. PERKINS. 





DITSON & CO. take pletsure in introducing to 
the public their new Ohoir Book for 1882-1883. Not 
only a Choir Book, but a Singing Class and Conven- 
tion Book. Not only these, but a capital collection 
of easy Glee and Song music, of Hymn-tune and 
Authem music, a Pp ng, anc thoroughly 
musical. Just 


ms would be well 3 ond early for a copy for exam- 
alo) 
PRICE, $1.00. 


THE PEERLESS. 
A New Singing School and Convention Book. 


By W. 0. PERKINS. 


While the Choral Choir is one of the best of 
Singing Class Booxs, it +> necessary to provide 
for the wants of those who prefer to use a cheaper, 
lighter and smaller book. he Peerless is similar 
in ar: angement and quality to its larger companion, 
aiffering only_in ite size and in the number of 
pieces of a kind which it A. ~ Rw Eeginners cen- 
not but be delighted at the large number of very 
easy and very pretty exercises and songs. PRICK 
‘T's. Send early for specimen copy. 


Mailed to any address for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., #43 Broadway, New York. 





Excellent brief biographies of men f. in 
American literature. Beautiful household books, 
each containing a fine steel portrait. 


82 Several other volumes in preparation, 


CHARMING STORIES. 
BY BJOXNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
SYNNOVE SOLDBAKKEN. 
ARNE. 
A HAPPY BOY. 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. 

THE BRIDAL MARCH. 

16mo, $1.00 each. 
The reading public should know that such books 
are a positive blessing, and like the songs of the 
best poets, awaken those aspirations that elevate and 


ennoble the mind and heart.—[{ New England Journal 
of Education. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. $1.25. 


A book of remarkatle wisdom and full of sugges- 
tions of the greatest value the training 
and education of children. 

It should be read by all parents, as well as by those 
who have charge of the education of the young.”’— 
{Boston Transcript. 

Itis worth its weight in gold, a thousand times 
over, to parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren —[(Philadelphia Press (which expressed this 
opinion in italics). 


*,° For saleby all Booksellers. Bent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





11 E. 17th St., N, ¥, 





EXAMINE 


QUR ‘GLAD HOSANNA, 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA Is the LARGEST and BEST 
COLLECTION of Hymns and Songs ever 
offered at the 


Popular Price, $30 per 100 Copies. 


S@ Specimen Pages sent free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


1% FAST NINTH 8T., 81 NDOLPH 8T, 
Naw voRK.” |” "Shtcago.” 


BOOKS siz matt 


Onbaran 8G” Sect WoT 








Minis' Edito: Ww etc., 
ference table yet made, as i holds open "evolves 


large vols, 
tamp for fine phot 
vee Cc. 's Waltz & O0:, Gettysburg, Pa. 


REWAR CA ups! 


One third cicelnes 
for 25c., ten packs 80 cta. 


ae = nil packet 
DAVID ©. COOK. 46 Adams 


PAY to sell our Rubber Printi ‘ 
} PB TaYLox Bros, & Co., —— 


Fee ez enpeie ty aigh oual gr 




















Ciitritires-coutotamp, 4.0, Besoet Robeuter, AE. 


Touncoo, Burmah. 
Messrs. Gilman Brothers: 

GeNTLEMEN.—Some years since Dr. Seth Ar- 
nold’s Balsam was brought to my notice, and you 
kindly gave me a quaniity to use in connection 
with missionary labor. I found it an almost infalli- 
ble remedy for bowel complaints, even the most 
obatinate. The rainy season of 1874 was a very 
sickly one in Toangoo. Cholera prevailed to av 
alarming extent. The natives hearing that Ihad a 
medicine sure to cnre that disease came in 
large numbers for it. Some hundreds were cured. 
Indeed, not a case failed of relief unless already 
entered the last stage of the disease before receiv- 
ing the remedy. 

I consider it an invaluable medicine for the com- 
plaint so peculiar to tropical climates. 

Yours very truly, E. H. @usH ina. 


Messrs. Gliman Brothers will send a sufficient 
quantity of their “* Dr. Seth Arnold's Balsam,” for 
& fair trial of its wonderful efficacy in curing sum- 
mer complaints, including Cholera Infantum, 
to any charitable institution that will make proper 
application. 

GILMAN BROTHERS, 
Wholesale Draggists, 
307 Washington St., Boston, Proprietors. 


= ible Dictionary, (0c. 


1 Comp'ete encyclopedia of Bible truths and 
narratives, antiquities, geography, Pe 











raphy, and natural history ; correct p 
nunc jation of words, original meaning— 
2,000 complete articles ; over 500 columns ; 
nearly 10) cuts; poats v card covers, wire- 
stitched. To any address, l0c. postpaid. 
Also eight other choice books for Sabbath- 
school teachers and (‘hristian_workers, to- 
gether formingour Teachers Li_ra The 
whole nine for sc. David C, ‘ook, 
Revolution Publisher, 46 Adams Street. 

Chicago. 
PRICES. 
iy 
MAnuenes DER. ar Large White, $2.25 
and $2.75. 


{ gat ' 
eo enrsey Small White, $2.00 
Large Pin-, $300 
Smail Pink, 87,00 

Sen’ to any address 
A on receipt of price. 
‘ Wjatow., Sha‘es, 
Sevocating’ ete, 
4 GEO. HALBERT 
= 226 FULTON ST. 

“» BROOKLYN, N.Y, 


someone Sue For Sale 


On the St. John’s River, 244 hours from Jackson- 
ville. One thousand trees of choice varieties—lem - 
one, limes, etc. ; three hundred bearing; balance 
will bearin one, two and three years. The House 
is nearly new, and will accommodate 20 boarders. 
A good stand for a store. Good schools and 
churches. The location is said to be the most 
beautiful and healthy on the St. John’s: Address 
Dr. STEPHEN FISK, Picolata, St. John’s Co.,Fia. 


The Great LIGHT, 


Church 


ren ES 
a Fentent F Reflectors five 


the 
© “ § ena tt th Test £ ht k 

Cheapest a Stores, Show’ Windows. 
Parlors. . Banks, Offices, Picture Galler 






















P. FRINK, ro Pearl 8t..N.Y 


DON’T YOU THINK 


That The Christian Union is worth preserving for 
reference? Thereare agood many times when one 
wauts to refer to some arricie in a back number, 
and if the papers are kept loosely they are apt to get 
lost. A very convenient way to keep them is in the 








COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 
We have now made arrangements with the manu- 
facturers so that we can give it to our subscribers 


at very low rates. 
PRICES. 
Atthisoffice, . . »« « .« $1 
Postpaid to any address, - . . 196 


Every Binder has “The Christian Union” 
stamped on it in gilt letters. 

After a full trial and investigation we are satisfied 
that this is the 


BEST BINDER MADE. 
THs CuReTIan Union, 





£0 Lafayette Place, N, ¥, 








Ave. 1 i, 1882. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


J 
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Publisher's Department. 








Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
sheuld be addressed “* Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 

Business Department.—Subscriptions and 
advertisements should be sent to “‘ The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50. Postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tizements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 

Boeron Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 
fle:¢ atreet. 

Car10aeo Orrics: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFIcz: 66 North Fourth street. 








New York, AvG 17, 1882. 











“THE MORNING MAIL.” 


One of the most vexatious and at the 
same time most interesting of the duties 
of the publisher is the reading of the 
morning’s mail]. It isa veritable museum 
of curiosities, monstrosities, and at the 
fame time things of beauty and joy for- 
ever. It gives one a better idea ef the 
wonderful mystery of human nature to 
go through the mail of a newspaper like 
The Christian Union than almost any- 
thing else that can be imagined. There 
are, among the letters, illustrations of 
the highest pitch of intelligence and the 
lowest grade of ignorance ; of the cheer- 
fulness and happiness of good temper, 
and of the meanness and pettiness of the 
grumbler; of the true wisdom of the 
modest man and the utter stupidity of 
the man who is wise in his own conceit. 
It is a wonder to us that the United 
States Post Office does its work so well as 
itis done, wheneven the most intelligent 
people make such blunders as are con- 
stantly found in the mail. Hardly a 
week passes that The Christ:an Union 
does not receive one or two money 
orders with no indication of who the 
sender is, or what the purpose of the 
order is. In such cases we are compelled 
to write to the postmaster by whom the 
order is signed to find the sender, 
and then write to the sender to learn 
his desire. Frequently we receive money 
ina letter like tris: ‘‘ Please send me 
The Christian Union for one year. Yours 
truly, John Smith.” With no date or 
post-mark by which we can get any clue 
to the address. In such cases we hold 
the order, and in about two weeks 
another letter comes, like this : 

, BLANKVILLE, N. Y. 
Publisher of The Christian Union: 

Dear Sir :—Two weeks ago I sent you $3 for my 
subscription tothe Christian Union and have heard 
nothing of it; and yet you call your paper a relig- 
ious paper and do business on what is not only an 
unbusinesslike method, but what seems to me to 
emack of dishoneety. Yonrs, Jonn SmiTH. 

This time we have got the address and 
are able to do as Mr. Smith desires; but 
because he has made a mistake we are 
blamed for dishonesty. Not long ago the 
publisher received notification from the 
Dead Letter office, saying that a letter 
was awaiting The Christian Union 
which would be forwarded for a green 
stamp. We sent and obtained the dead 
letter, which really from its nature de- 
served nothing but death. It was held 
for postage, no stamp being on the envel- 
ope, and was addressed to the old office 
in Washington Square. On opening it we 
found these lucid directions. ‘June 16, 
1882, Please send my paper to Law- 
rence, Mass.” This is what you might 
easily call a monstrosity of an epistolary 
nature; no stamp or written address, no 
name—in fact, nothing but a succession 
of blunders, About two weeks after- 
wards, of course, we received in the 
same hand-writing a fault-finding letter 


from the subscriber at Lawrence, Mass., 
because he bad not received his paper. 

One of the mest amusing collections 
of curiosities in our correspondence 
pigeon-hole is that of letters asking for 
a change of address on the label of the 
paper. To change the direction of a sub 
scriber’s Christian Union we must not 
only have the new address but the old 
address as well. This is because the 
subscribers’ names are arranged accord- 
ing to their addresses, and we have no 
means of finding a man’s name unless 
we have the address to which the paper 
is sent. We have distinctly stated this 
fifty-two times a year for several years, 
and yet it is astonishing how many do 
not understand and will not understand 
it. Not long ago the publisher had a vol- 
uminous correspondence with an esti- 
mable subscriber not far from New York 
on this subject. The lady—for we regret 
to be compelled to confess that most of 
the delinquents in these simple business 
metters are ladies—could not understand 
why she must send her previous address. 
She wrote a postal asking for a change 
of direction. We replied, requesting her 
old address. She wrote another postal 
giving her new address, saying nothing 
about the old one; we again politely 
asked for her old address and she a third 
time wrote sending the new direction, 
with utter indifference to her former res- 
idence. This was all done by postal 
cards and by the subscription clerk. By 
this time the office became interested in 
the matter, and the publisher wrote a long 
explanatory letter laying out the whole 
system clearly before her view, and beg- 
ging heras a personal favor, laying aside 
her own views about the matter, to send 
her old address, whereat he received a 
long communication in reply giving the 
coveted address, but accompanying it 
with an exhaustive argument as to the 
uselessness of the system, and suggest- 
ing that if the subscription clerk knew 
his business he would not need the old 
address. Perhaps the case of a gentle- 
man in the Scuth, with whom we ex- 
changed five postal cards on the simple 
matter of obtaining the old address, may 
off-set this example of a woman’s inge- 
nuity at business arguments. 

The moral that the publisher wishes to 
draw from this article is: Take care of 
your letters and The Christian Union 
will take care of itself. If after reading 
these brief illustrations of the mistakes 
of subscribers you find that something 
is going wrong with your paper, just wait 
long enough, before you grumble, to find 
out whether you made the mistake or 
whether The Christian Union made it. 

The publisher not only receives curios- 
ities in the mail but also a great many 
delightful, encouraging and friendly let- 
ters, for which he wishes here to express 
his general thanks. If he could he woul¢ 
like to respond to them all personally, but 
that would be impossible. 








“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of for subscribers. The full name 
and 88 Of the advertiser must accompany 
each “want.” Cards for others than sub- 
soribers will beinserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines. | 


Wanted a purchaser for part or whole of factory 
of map rolla, and moldings, and all kinds of tarned 
stuff. Steam power, ten to fourteen hands, in full 
operation. In a pleasant healthy village, 1,200 
people. Materials cheap. Blindness sole reason for 
selling. Apply to 8, Sheldon, Canton, Bradford 
Co., Pa. 


Wanted.—A situation as a child’s nurse bya 
competent woman. Compensation must be liberal. 
Satisfactory references given. Address Fanny 
Mattison, Box 1583 Plainfield, N. J. 


Wanted.—To sell standard theological works 
of Doddridge, Newton, Edwards and Payson. 
Private lessons given to young ladies in Music, 
English, Latin, Greek, and the Modern Languages ; 
location, Worcester, Mass. Address until Sept. 1, 
M. PB, T, Souther, Fryeburg, Maine. 


A Young Lady who loves little children desires 
a@ position as teacher of the common English 
branches in a Christian family, Addrese Mrs. H. 





N. Eaton, Thornton’s Ferry, N. H. 





Wanted.—A competent Prctestant girl or wo- 
man fer general housework in a family of five. To 
euch a one is offered liberal wages, kind treatment 
and a permanent home. Address E., Box 191 
West Haven, Conn. 


I would like to dispose of a fair-s'zed German 
Bib'e, printed in 1813. Also one copy of ** Scho: | 
Economy,” by Wickersham, and ‘* Methods of In 
struction,” by same author. Wil! exchange for 
other books. Address C. G. Gray, Covington, Pa. 


Wanted—A purchaser for a farm situated in 
West Andover, two and one half miles from Law- 
rence, comprising twelve acres of woodland and 
twenty-five acres of pasture and tillage land; the 
house contains eight rooms; barn thirty by thirty- 
six feet, with ceilar. Five minutes’ walk from 
church and school. Mile and a quarter from Phil- 
lips Academy. ‘the farm wou'd be so’d without 
the woodland if desired. Address Mrs. Susan G. 
Merril!, Andover, Mase. 


Wanted—Boyers for fifty pairs of Steel Engrav- 
ings of Mr. and Mra, Garfield. I will sell them 
cheap. Usual price, 75 cts. ; I will take 50 cts. for 
both, or 25 cts. each, Address C. H. Bradway, 
Gerry, N. Y. 





Purchasers wanted for Homes in Florida. 
Forty acres good orange lund for $100. Buy a 
Home in the prosperous and rapidly growing State 
«cf Florida. Health good. Speedy competence 
For particulars address W. B. Clarkeon, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


A middle-aged Lady would like a situation as 
Companion or Housekkeeper. The best of refer- 
ences given. Address E. M. W., Christian Union 
C flice. 


Wanted—a purchaser for 20 acres of very supe- 
rior land, of which about two acres is hummock, 
with dwelling and improvements. A superior loca- 
tion for Florida fruit cniture. Address for further 
particulars, Landowner, Tangerine, Orange Co., 
Fla. 

Wanted.—A lady living in a pleasant, healtbfal 
country village, who has had eleven years’ éxperi- 
ence in the care of children, would take a young 
child to board, permanently or otherwise. The 
most intelligent and affectionate care guaranteed. 
Terms moderate, references excharged. Address. 
8. E. A., White Plains, N. Y. 





SI 30) Seacher.s Bibles. 


cordance. encycloredia, diction- 

@ ary, tables, maps. etc.—most complete 

tea hers’ B bles extant ; 1,104 pages, peta 

binding, gilt edge, for $1.30. DAVID 0. COOK, # 
Adams >t., Chicago. 





Rey. Henry Ward Seacher's 


Dr. TOWNSEND'S NEW REMEDY 


FOR 


Hay Fever, Asthma & Gatarrh. 


BROOKLYN, “ Y_, Sept. 24, 1981 
Dr. M. M. TownsEnD, Frostburg, Md, 


y Dear Sir :—In spite o' all reports to the con. 
trary, your Hay Fever Cure has worked admirably 
in my own caee and in three others which have come 
undermy observatton. In my own case the attack 
was entirely prevented for ten days after the usual 
time of its coming ; it wes so light during the next 
two weeks that it did not materially interfere with 
eatirg, sleeping, reading, writing or comfort, end 
made my stay at home very peasant. There waa no 
asthma whatever st the cl se, and I have r sumed 


my public services in Plymouth Chorch two weeks 
in advance of the usual time. My sister, Mra. Per- 
bins, who has been an annua’ eufferer for mere than 
forty years, has been absolutely free from any at- 
tack whatever, as I shou'd have been, doubtless, “f 
I had kept the house and screened mysef from 
the heat aed dust. A sist r of my son's wife has 
abont my experience, viz. a long-deferred at 
tack, slight inconvenience. and entire absence 
from asthma, though usually a great + ufferer. 
Yeu can say for me that I am indebted to you 
for agreat emancipation. I do not say to any that 
your remedy is a certain cure in al] cases; but in m 
judgment the probabilitics of benefit are such that } 
should recommend all hay fever sufferers to make a 
thorough trial of it. Even i¢ it failed in ten cares, I 
believe that it will be sure in ninety in a hundr d, 
Can more than this be sai! for quinine and opium, 
t cases where they are regarded as specifics? You 
are at libe ty to mate such use of this letter as may 
secure the reli+f of all ang fever patients 
fenRY WARD BEECHER. 
7. 


Ask Your Druggist to Send for it. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 
CHARLES DENNIN, Firet Place and Coart St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SMITH, DOOLI( TLE & SMITH, 24 Tremont St., 
Bostor, Maes, 
JOHNSTON, HALLOWAY & CO., 602 Arch St, 
Philade'phia, Pa 


RICHARDSON & CO., 104 North Main St, St. 
Leuie, Mo. 

MEDCALFE & CO, 723 North Clark St., Chicago, 
Tilinois. 

COLEMAN & ROGERS, 176 West Baltimore st., 


Baltimore, Md. 
Price : Pint bottles, $1.50; 
ceita. Prepared only by 
M. M. TOWNSEND, M. D., 
Frostburg, Maryland. 


*DIAPHANIC-TILES- 
*THE-BE STAND-MOST ARTISTIC: SUBSTILUTEH 

*STAINED GLASS: 
*Send-stamp: for -Deseriptive-Pamphletd Sample 


*S:VAn-Camren'&C2- LITHOGRAPHERS & PUELISHERS- 
924-326°328-PcaRt-St (FRANKLIN Savas NEW YORK: 
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LEADING SCHOOLS 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL for 
both sexes at $225 per year. Hill country (32 
miles from N.Y.), stone building, steam heat, gas 
in every room. Thirteenth year. French and German 
en. Adéress, for catalogue, CHAPPAQUA 
MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


BBOTT ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass. 
For young ladies. The fifty-fourth year opens on 
Thursday, September 7. For information or ad- 
miesion apply to 
MISS PHILENA McKEEN, Principal. 


) nated THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Bangor, Me. 

Fall course of study. Full corps of teachers. 
Sixty-third academical year. Will open Thursday, 
Sept. 14 Entrance examination 9 am. Apply to 
Prof. JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 
For every department of instruction, low or high. 


Schools, 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
s&i'led Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East 14th St.. near University Pl.. N. ¥. 

















Family Boarding School 


For a Limited Number of Young Ladies. 


1855. AUBURN, N.Y. 1882. 


This institution assumes to meet an urgent demand 
for the best educational advant , with entire free- 
dom from the move objectionable feati of board- 
ing-school life. 

Its distinguishing cha acteristics invite the dis- 
criminating judgment of the most exacting Patrons 
of Literary Institutions. 

Catalogue with Curriculum and Patron References, 
and stating the special provision for health and rec- 
reation of boarding pupils, sent on application to 

MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A.M, Principal. 


Gnserr INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 











Boston, Mass. 

The 2th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1882. For catalogue and circular apply to Rev. Gro. 
GannetTT, A. M., Principal, 60 Chester Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


LENS FALLS ACADEMY, 
Glens Falls, Warren Co., N. Y. 
Ranks first among the academies of the State in 
scholarship, as shown by Regent’s report. 








ETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Stamford, Conn., 
on Prospect Hill, outside the village; very healthy, 
44th year begine Sept. 11. Prepares boys for college 
or business. For full information eend for cata- 
logue. ~ 


Byeetex SCHOOL OF ORATORY. Full 
course TWO YEARS ; shorter ccurse, one year. 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete 
couree of light gymnastics. Term begins Oct. 5. 
4ppl'cation at 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
it. Ist to 5th from 10 to12 a.m. For catalogues 
y to R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 








AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Aurora, N. Y. Maj. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 





RANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
North Granville, N. Y. 
Commercial and Classical. Year begins Sept. 12. 

Send for Catalogue. 
EMERSON G. CLARK, A.M., C,E.V., Prin. 


REENWICIi (CONN.) ACADEMY AND 
HOME FOR TEN BOYS.—Thorough prep- 
aration for business or for college. Absolutely 
healthful location and genuine home with the most 
refined surroundings. Full particulars furnished. 
and persona Jinspection desired. Highest references 
Siven and required. J H. ROOT, Principal. 


GFE ENWICH ACADEMY, 
Greenwich, R. I. 
Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
oO 











BESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. 
Miss BONNEY an em LUAYE, Principals. 
thirty third year of this Boarding and Day 
School will as September 20. 1882, ai 
1615 CHEST N ve 8T., . Philadelphia, 








C= INSTITUTE, 
New York City. 
On Central Park. 
Roarding and Day Schoo] for Boys and Young Men 
af 7 to 20. 
The Prospectus contains full detaile. 
Twenty-eighth year will begin September 19th, 


Influence decidedly religious. Home care and com- | 





opportunities for salt water bathing and b 
Terms moderate. Opens Sept. 4. Catalogue free. 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., 
begins its twenty- seventh year Sept. 12, 1882. Studies: 
the most practical English and Academic branches, 
including the Classics and Civil Engineering. For 











1988. Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 





LLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL IN- 
STITUTE, 
New Haven, Conn. 
General Russell's School. Preparatory to college, 
séentific schools or business. Thorough physical 
training by military drilling, gymnastics, eto. Am- 
ple opportunity for athletic games, rowing, etc. 
or, (0T TRAINING SvUHOOL 
FOR NURSES. 

A thorough training in the Hospital wards; daily 
lessons from text books; lectures by physicians; 
facilities offered after graduation for remunerative 
private practice. Aprly to Secretary, 72 Whitney 
Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


(panwas COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 
Location 300 feet above the river; unsurpassed in 
healthfulmess and beauty. Grounds, nine acres, 
well supplied with shade and fruit. Careful per- 
sonal attention. Pupils fitted for any class in Co!- 
lewe. French and German spoken in the family. 
Especial attention to Drawing, Painting, etc., and 
Botany and the Natural Sciences. Lectures by Prof. 
Arthur V. Abbott. Reference by permission to the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
Rev. ALFRED ©. ROE, Principal. 
RNWALLHEIGHATS SCHOOL, 
Cernwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. j 
Namber of boys limited ; terms, $500 ; ood health | 
and scholarship ; mountain air ; elevation, 800 feet. 
Address O. COBB, A. M. 


AGE HILL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 
JOHN MILEY, Ffincipal. 


D*: HOLBKOOK’S MILITARY 
SCHOOL, 




















Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Re-opens Wednesday evening. Sept. 13th. Address 
Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK Ph.D. 
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Busiuess or 

gat aia Bw By writes ; “Fr 

before our son was under your care, I knew 
pu our tiainine 

young. Were be t» pursue studies in school 





5 ps Lge f f that to have him under 
would areal blessing to him.” 
for Circular wiih teferences. Term-~ $400. 


circular apply to oO. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 


yee aeise SEMINARY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
For young ladies and children, Prepares for gradu- 
ation and college 
Anne Jd. 8ST NE. 


OME SCHOOL, 
Nanuet, N. Y. 
$225. Tenchildren. Reopens Sept. 11, 1882. 
Address MARTHA A. WIGHT, 
Nanuet, N. Y 
vf or Yo Ladies. 
wee oo et ee 
catalogue address A. G. BENEDIOT, Clinton, N. x. 
OWA COLLEGE. 
Grinnell, lowa. 

No delay in reopening (Sept. 11) on account of the 
great cyclone. 
ants. Tuition, $24 to $28 per annum. Apply to 

GEO. F. MAGOUN, Pres. 


perro INSTITUTE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


Reopens Sept. 13. Address 
DAVID A. ROWE, Principal. 


INDERGARTNERS Traived 
At State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Send for circulars 


yasawese INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Offers raie advantages. in a location cf unrivalled 
beauty. Established 1841. Address the REV. 0. V 
SPEAR., Principal. 


MS HAIUNES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside. P.0O., Hartford, Conn. 
Location unsurpassed iv healthfulness and pictur- 
eeque surroundings. Full course in English, French, 
German, Latin, Italian, Music and Painting. The 
aim—a sound mind in a sound body. 





Marina SiipE Hopson. 























NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


A SOHOOL OF CULTURE AND 


appo'n 
n in the State. 
J OSEPH E. KING, 
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COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


EMBRACING 
School for Piano, Organ. Violin, Orchestral 


$250.— 


Music and Art extra. 


AtMT. HOPE LADLES’ SEM. 
INARY, Tarrytown, N. ¥. 











-nd Band Instruments, Voice, Artists’ Vocal 
Course, Harmouy, Composition, Theory, | 
and Orchestration, Tuning Pianos and Or- | 
gans. 

School for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
HIGHER LITERATURES, Languages, 
Normal Instruction, Elocution and Dra-| 
matic Action, Physical Culture and Fine 


Arts, 
On the Broadest Scale. | 
Certificates and Diplomas awaxled. Degrees con- 
erred. | 


FALL TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 14, 1882. | 





Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


THE NEW HOME, costing $700,000, is the | 
largest Conservatory Building in nthe world, Here 
ne rooms and good board are furnished at moder- 
= 0 prioes, in the heart of Boston, age 
artistic center of America. 
mediately to secure rooms for Fall Term. 
stamp for calendar to 





HILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
PREPARES BOYS 
FOR 
Colleges and Scientific Schools, 
For information, address 
A. O. PERKINS, Principal. 
Exeter, N. H. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
With U.8. Military Department. A thorongh-going, 
wide-awake school for boys, combining Study, Mili- 
tary Drill and Recreation in due proportion. Cata- 
logue with chart of College Requisitions sent on ap- | 
plication. OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 











Full faculty of eleven, with assist- |} 


OCKFORD SEMINARY, 
Rockford, IIl., 


cial College. Founded 1802. Both Sexes. A thoroughly organized college for the higher edu- 


cation of women, opens, Sept. 13, its thirty-second 


forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, | | year. Classical, scientific, murcica', art and prepar- 
andon direct route from N.Y. to Boston. Grand | atory courses. Highly successful conservatory of 


music. Steam-heatingin all the buildings. Thor- 
ough training in a healthy and beautiful location. 
The best advantages at the lowest terms. Apply 
early to MISS ANNA P. SILL, Rockford, Ll. 


OCKLAND COLLEGE, 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, 8225. 

School for both sexes. No extras but Music and 
Art. University Preparatory and Business 
for Boys. Graduativg Course for Ladies, Pri- 
vate Instruction for backward scholars. Pleas- 
antly located on the we t shore of the Hudson, one 
hour from New York. Send for New Announce- 
ment. Year opens September 12th. 

W. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


END FOR CATALOGUE TO THE MY- 
tic Valley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


QTSUBER VILLE FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Fievbenville, 0. | 
,om well-known school offers careful training in 
mind, manners, and character, with the care and 
love of a Christian home. Board, room and light, 
#175. Tuition, $20 to $36. One fourth off fer daugh- 
ters of ministers. Send for a catalogue. 
Rev. A. M. REED, Ph.D., Prin. 


Ss": OT. JOHN'S, 2t and 23 West 32d St., N. ¥, 
City. Founded by the Rev. Theodore Irving, 
|LL.D. Tenth year—1882—October 2d. Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies and Children. Studio. 
Kit dergarten. Separate Department for Young 
Boys. Address, MRS. THEODORE IRVING. 


EMPLE GROVE LADIEW SEMINARY 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Twenty-eighth year begins Sept. 12. Send for year 
book. CHAS. F. DOWD, A-M., President. 


HE GUNNERY. 
Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
A Family and Preparatory School for Boys. Terms 
#400 a year. Next school year begins Sept. 13th. Ad- 
dress, J. C. BRINSMADE, Washington, Litchfield 
Co., Connecticut. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 

Misses Groen) former!y of No. 1 Fifth Avenue. 
will reopen their English and French Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies on Wednesday, Sept. 
27, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
schoo!, established in 1816, continues the careful 
training and thorough instructicn in every depart- 
ment for which it has hitherto been so favorably 
known. 


























ISS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG LADLES, Grove Hall, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Highly endorsed cy «he late Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon. by Prof. Dana and otuers. »irhth vear 
begins Sept. 20. For circulars address MISS MONT- 
FORT. 


onsen LAKE SCHOOL, 
Peekskill, N.Y., 
Offers rare advantages to young boys fitting for 
college or business. For catalogue address 
W. ©. WILCOX, A. M. 








bo yyge ated COLLEGE AND NOR- 
MAL SUHUOL. Danville, Illinois. 
Ten departments; ten ncrmal teachers; tuition, $8 
per term; no iacidentai fees; five terms per year. 
Board ani room $2 to $2.50 per week. Total ex- 
penses per year $145. Text books rented. Send for 
catalogue. Fall term begins Sept. 5, 1882 Addres:, 
J. ¥. COOMBS, President, or ALEX. C. HOPKINS, 
Associate. 





LMIRA FEMALE CuLLEGE, 
Eimira,. N. Y. 
Thoroughly furnished for giving a superior educa- 
tion in fall College Courses of Study, and in Music 
and Art. Its charges are unusnally moderate. Heated 


RS. S. 1. CAUVY’S BOARDING AND 

Day School for Young Ladies. West End In- 

stitute, New Haven, Ct. Thirteenth year commences 
Sept. 28. Send for circular. 


ORMALSCHOOL Potsdam, New York. 

Trains teachers. Tuition a» d books free. R.R. 

fare to Potsdam free. Living cheap. For circulars 
address Principal. 


NO8TH WALES ACADEMY and School of 
Business, North Wales, Pa. $200 per year. 
A Preparatory fchool for both rexes. Th ‘h 








HE NEXT Olass of the Springfield Training 
School for Kindergartners will open Oct. 34 
For circulars address 
Miss ANGELINE BROOKS, 
82 Myrt'e St., Springfield, Mass. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A complete college courss for women, with Schools 
of Printing and Music, and a preparatory depart- 
ment. Catalogues scent. 

8. L. CALDWELL. D.D., President. 


EST CHESTNUT STREET INSTI.- 
TUTE. Home School for Young Ladies 
and Children. Tenth year begins Sept. 19, 1882, at 
4035 Chestnut Street, West Philadelphia. 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


Wy HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass.. 

Wil! begin its 48th year Sept. 7. Fine library, lab- 

oratory, observatory and cabinets. Thor ugh in- 

struction. Best of heme influences. Send for cir- 

ular to MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal. 














preparation for college, business or teaching. Three 





by steam and furnished with an elevator. Addre s, 
Rev.A. W.COWLES, D.D., President. 


pop lecture courses during the year. Lectures, 
weekly, on Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and 
Chemistry. 8. U. BRUNNER, Box 41, 

North Waies, Montg. Co., Pa, 





L Pie 2 GIRLS. Good 
Terms $180 per year. 


Pitney tear oe 


pEe* SKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. Forcirculars, address 





ae G.H. HOLT, Norfolk, Conn. 


Cou. 0. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal. 


WyTLLIstiINe HALL, 
Nyack-ovr-Hudson. 

Home life, with superior educational advantages, 
for Young Ladies. Number of students limited. 
Ample grounds, with fine river front. Lectures 
upon Art and Foreign Travel, with unusual facilities 
in the languages. 

For circulars address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. | | 


| 


We receive deposit accounts of 
in good standing; satisfactory references 


Soi | required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 8 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 
over. No interest on accounts averaging 
less than $1, 


Stocks. 

We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 


Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
ey her institutions, and from investors out of 

e city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Kisk §¢& Hatch, 


5 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEI- 


PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, OHIE- 
CAGO. 





Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES farnishe 
rate and Private Investors. 
OAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROOURED for Rall- 
and ‘niet bonds Bo, or ni 
“EINANGIAL PNEGOTIA TIONS conducted tor 
es. ‘Towns and Cities, and for Railroad 
canes oh DUCT TH FINA NOTAL REORGAN- 
tions whose preperty is in hands of Reoeivers or 
BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 


BILE Bt pur M4 SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest paying investments. 

Circulars hy ‘ormation furnished on ap- 
Pp 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President, 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED, NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 

x teens confirmed by 212 testimonials 
eleven years’ business. Inf 


tion F = ont timontals furnished on applica 
orms “ 
tion. J.B. WATKINS & CO.,, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Iewry Dioxrson, NewYork Manager, 243 Broadway 


CONTINENTAL INS. 60., 


{00 Broadway, New York. 








Reserve for re-insurance.......-...++. - nee oT 
Reserve am 4 ae > other claims... ponte 68 
Capital pai Th ere veseee 1,000 ,000 00 
Net as Ay boeseane 0+ -ebepecesecees 1,406,720 81 

Total Cash Assets............$4,207,205 51 


This Company conducts its business under the 
——-- of te New York Safety Fund Law. 


The two Safety Fundgno. T. HOPE Prost. 
Crrus Prox, cae 
J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEEHRS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Tesue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
pe pera ha byte | 











Missgs J. A. and J. KEMPSHALL. 


and make Telegraphic 
PR. RL OR otc. 


Ce Oras OE eer aa ren . = 
- _ — aad —_~ -—_ . . as 






